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Cooler Weather and Rains Help All Crops—The Active Canning 
Season is On—Prices Remain Firm, Though Demand 
Slackens—Fruits in Very Strong Position. 


The cooler weather and fine rains extended over the entire 
country east of the Rocky Mountains the past week, and many 
crops were greatly benefited by them. For a while there was 
a tinge of chilliness to the air, which seemed to presage the 
early approach of fall, and this caused worry to many can- 
ners, who are hoping for a maximum production upon the mini- 
mum acreage now out. There is scant chance for this hope, 
even, because crops are not normal, with the possible exception 
of corn, which has had all the best of the weather conditions this 
season. Canning has begun on this article and is going on mer- 
villy, but must end earlier than usual because the supply will 
not be there. It promises to be of fine quality, and it is hoped 
it will be so that the answer to Canned Foods Week will be 
good quality canned foods. ; 

As an evidence of how the canners have either decided not 
to run their canneries at all this season, or, if run, to do so 
upon a much reduced acreage, take the letter from C. F. Bag- 
gett, of Springfield, Mo., in which he says: 

“T had 450 acres of tomatoes last year; no acreage this sea- 
son. About 1 out of 20 factories will operate on 30 to 50 per 
cent. normal acreage.” 

That is the condition in Missouri and the picture is abso- 
lutely true of the tomato canners in this great Tri-State region 
of Maryland, Delaware and New Jersey. When you travel on 
the peninsula you cannot help but get the impression that 
there are no tomatoes there this season. If you have ever 
traveled in that garden spot of the East you will recall that you 
found tomato patches on every hand, at every turn of the road 
end canneries with smoke belching out of the smoke-stacks at 
this time of the year. Now from horizon to horizon the air 
seems clear of smoke columns, and you drive on for hour after 
hour without encountering a tomato patch of any kind. The na- 
, tives all tell you that they planted no tomatoes this year; that 
Every factory in the business should have a copy of the canning house will not operate and the story is repeated to 


a n i ou so often, as you travel up and down, that it is little won- 
this important'book of formulae—as a prevention against i the impression prevails that there are no tomatoes on the 


loss. = Eastern Shore this season. 
Of course, this is not actually true, because there are some 
PRICE $5.00 PER COPY tomatoes this season, since a 10 per cent. of normal acreage is 
some tomatoes, but it is not many, and what there are, are 
Published by bringing very high prices. We have been told of canners pay- 
THE CANNING TRADE ing 40c per basket on the Shore, and we have heard of . 50¢. 


and 75c, and we know that Baltimore canners have paid as 
high as $1.10 per basket for good fruit, and that is about how 
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stable the market on raw tomatoes is today. There are fewer 
tomatoes on the market-stalls of the city than anyone ever saw 
before at this time in August, and they are high-priced. If 
the canners succeed in getting a supply they will have to pay 
high for them, and the goods will cost more than they should. 
The latter part of the week has turned warm, and if the weather 
will continue this way for a month or so the canners will be able 
to make the most of a desperate situation. But the trouble is 
in the shortage of acreage. The few plants now in the fields will 
play out no matter how long the fall stays off. 

Another Missouri canner has written us that the acreage in 
that State is about 40 per cent. of normal, and that prospects on 
contracted acreage are for 33 1-3 per cent. of a normal yield. 

And the great Sears & Nichols Canning Company writes 
us from Chillicothe, Ohio, under date of August 17th, 1921: 

“Corn—Acreage 50 per cent. of normal. Looking better 
since rains and cooler weather have appeared. Expect close to 
an average crop. 

“Tomatoes—Acreage 50 per cent of normal. Plants were in- 
jured by hot weather, and now too much rain and too little 
sunshine. Anticipate 75 per cent. of normal yield. 

“String Beans—About 60 per cent. of average and early crop 
was very light. Late beans are looking better. 

“Lima Beans—Acreage normal and crop looks average. 

“Beets—Acreage short and crop below average.” 

Such canners as are going to run are now busy in every 
section of the country, and they are making the best of their 
opportunities. There are many canners who wish they were 
in the game, in the face of the better market conditions, and 
all of them now wish that they had put in a good big acreage. 
But what would have been the result if they, and the others, 
had done so? The market today would be down further than 
it was last fall, and there could be no hope for the coming 
season. As it is the man who is standing idle is not making 
money, it is true, except upon his carry-over goods, which are 
selling at a profit, instead of a loss; but he is not losing money 
on every day’s work, as he would be doing had he planted the 
acreage. He can get his money back upon last year’s goods, 
and he will be ready for next season’s operation, with the 
brightest kind of an outlook. 

There has come a slight lull in the buying, as might have 
been expected, but there is no weakening of prices. This is 
regular and proper, the usual proceeding at the opening of 
every active canning season since anyone can remember, except 
that as a rule prices always sag off and get weak when new 
goods come upon the market. The fact that the heavy carry- 
over has been reduced to a very light one, and the certainty of 
an unusually light pack of new goods, in all lines, make any 
possibility of weaker prices very remote. The man who waits 
for lower prices in canned foods, except a possible flurry now 
and then, will pay for his waiting and probably pay heavily. 
And there seems to be no exception to this. 

There are no fruits in the East, and all canned fruits are 
growing stronger. The California Packing’ Corporation has 
made a further advance in its opening prices on fruits, and it is 
said export demand is increasing. Freights are a bar to the free 
distribution of the Far Western packed goods, and, in fact, 
are an item in the distribution of this commodity which may 
mean very high prices all winter and spring. 

Summing up the situation the Salinger Brokerage Com- 
pany, of St. Louis, in a little circular dated August 16th and 
just at hand says: 

This year will long be remembered on account of 
the short fruit crop. The whole country must look 
either to New York State or the Pacific Coast for sup- 
plies. The trade is just beginning to awake to the seri- 
ousness of the situation. 

Apples, Apricots and pears are especially short. 
Peaches are as yet cheap, we recommend their purchase. 
Large quantities of prunes are moving for export and 
the market is advancing. 

England and Central Europe are in the grip of an 
historic drouth. In Russia millions are going hungry. 
There will be a big foreign demand for foodstuffs from 
this country. 

Prices are changing very fast. It is difficult to 
quote intelligently by mail: Please phone us your in- 
= and we will give you up-to-the minute quota- 
ions. 

Beans and rice are coming back in style and silk 
shirts and high-priced boots are going out; all of which 
shows that the READJUSTMENT process is nearing 
completion. 

The machinery and supply men have felt an increase in busi- 
ness after long months of idleness, and it is generally recognized 


that before next season’s operations there will have to be exten- 
sive additions’ to plants and renewals of worn-out parts. Be- 
cause there is promise now that practically every canner ever 


_ in the business will be back, next season, with renewed energy 


and vigor. 

‘Market quotations, as we have said, remain firm, but prac- 
tically unchanged from last week. And we may expect that 
they will stand this way for some weeks to come. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Good Business Continues in Canned Foods Lines—Many Spot 
Goods are Scarce—Tomatoes Show Increasing Strength 
—Corn Strong—Peas Have Strong Market—Suc- 
cotash in Demand—Fruits Advance Fur- 
ther—Picked Up In Passing. 


New York, Aug. 18th, 1921. 


The Situation—New business in canned goods is coming in, 
in fair-sized lots and new pack vegetables, canned fruits and 
fish are brining top-notch prices. There have been sales of all 
commodities in the local interior markets, and according to ad- 
vices from the Coast the same conditions prevail there, as pre- 
viously reported. Crop reports continue to be discouraging in 
the northern section, although according to the information re- 
ceived, Southern pack peaches are likely to turn out in large 
quantities, but the crop in the North has turned out to be a 
total failure. Tomato crops are disappointing in New York 
oe due to rot on the vines, although the corn promises to be 

etter. 
Spot goods are difficult to find in any of the wanted grades 
of vegetables, fruits and fish. 

The most active branch of the trade is the canned fish. The 
salmon market is unsettled, and the upward trend of prices 
can be accounted for in different ways. Several reports are 
being received of the consolidation of holdings of the packers 
and the banks that have financed their holdings are getting 
better prices for the stock on the Coast. Operators claim tliat 
it is impossible to get goods, at the close, at prices which 
were quoted 48 hours before. The amount of salmon on hand 
is difficult to estimate and if there are large stocks on hand they 
are not being offered in large blocks. 

A fair business was reported in canned fruits with the 
market steady and prices being firmly maintained. 


Tomatoes—New pack tomatoes.are bringing in top prices. 
The market at the close shéwed sales of Jersey No. 10s at $4.75, 
with very few offerings available. Southern No. 3s are firm 
and being quoted at $1.40 with No. 10s at $4.50. Jerseys rae 
scarce and there are very few operators in this section of the 
country that have much to offer. According to advices from 
Delaware, tomato growers are holding out for $36.00 per ton 
for the new crop and canners are ‘not willing to meet their prices, 
since this is $6.00 more than they paid last year and as much 
higher than the price set by Mr. Hoover during the war. Short 
crops have given the growers a strong position from which to 
market their tomatoes this year, and there is considerable com- 
petition among the growers and packers to secure enough can- 
ning stock to keep their factories open. All grades of tomatoes 
remain at their high level and there have been no price con- 
cessions in any of the grades. A number of inquiries have 
been received toward the close for No. 10s and factors say that a 
good business is likely to develop with England. Demand from 
the coast continues and there is no marked change and jobbers 
are beginning to take tomatoes in as large blocks as canners 
will allow them to. There has been some talk about the prices 
for ordinary cans not being reduced the same as those for sar- 
dines and packers say they cannot afford to take the risk of 
packing goods in high priced cans, even with labor and raw ma- 
terials as low as they are today. It is becoming increasingly 
apparent that some jobbers have missed their market in to- 
matoes by hesitating to place future orders and are now con- 
fronted with a rising market. Packers usually answer re- 
quests for confirmation with the higher price schedule. ‘ 

~Corn—Canning of corn in Indiana and Illinois began about 
the 10th of the month and it is thought that there will be a 
fair-sized crop. According to advices, the situation is similar 
to that of Canada with most of the packing centers reporting 
small packs and stocks reduced to a minimum. It is anticipated 


that a considerably higher price level is in prospect. New pack 
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Maine corn at $1.40 was very strong and Maine pack Southern 
corn brought in $1.15. It is thought that the recent rains and 
the ‘hot weather have contributed to an increased volume. as 
estimated now. The packers have not contracted acreage for a 
large pack and the corn pack will be sub-normal. } 

Peas—Peas were the feature of the market at the close and 
a good clean-up was made of Alaska-Wisconsin No. 2 sieves, 
which are difficult to obtain in larger lots than 500 cases, and 
prices were held up to $1.90 for extra standard brands. Fancy 
No. 2s were not available, except in very small lots and then 
not in all places. It is practically impossible to secure Wis- 
consin sweet peas now, except through resales, as all packers 
have disposed of the small lot which was left of their surplus 
—_ and are now bringing out the larger sizes of cheaper 
grades. 


Asparagus—Asparagus closed with light stocks and not 
much business reported. New pack was in good demand, fol- 
lowing the clean-up of spot stocks. Offerings of Mammoth 
White’s 2%2s square at $3.10 were practically out of the mar- 
ket, and to be had only through resale. 

Succotash—Maryland standard No. 2s at $1.00 and Maine 
extra standard at $1.30, showed a strong undertone. Buyers 
are waiting to see the results of the late pack before buying 
very heavily. Indiana packers are endeavoring to take advan- 
tage of the early pack shortage to come into this market, as 
a have been able to do in other years when they had short 
packs, 

String Beans—The most notable feature in the market dur- 
ing the week was the show of strength in the Southern string 
beans, which was reflected in the advance in the September po- 
sition. Export houses were buyers to a small extent, but the 
demand was believed to be either against old export sales, or in 
anticipation of a more active demand from abroad, as actual 
new export business for the week was light. Weather condi- 
tions are again favorable for the new crop of string beans in 
the northern section of the country and an apparent disposi- 
tion on the part of farmers to sell has led packers to expecta- 
tions of a further gain in new crop. 

Canned Fruits—The feature in the fruit market at the close 
was the announcement of the California Packing Corporation of 
quotations 5¢ and 10c higher on all items. Fancy No. 10s in all 
a further advance in canned fruit prices, which makes their 
lines are practically cleaned out, with the exceptions of black- 
berries, yellow peaches and grapes. Fancy No. 212s are not in- 
cluded in the new offerings, except blackberries, loganberries, 
grapes and Royal Anns. Raspberries and strawberries are com- 
pletely sold out. Libby, McNeill & Libby advanced their canned 
fruit prices last Saturday on most items and have reported some 
grades entirely sold out. 


Apricots—Seconds and water-packed apricots have been 
withdrawn and a numbr of the No. 10 sizes in all grades have 
been sold up and it has been reported that some of the apricots 
packed in syrup are to be withdrawn through the week, owing 
to the number of large sales which have been made recently. 
Eastern buyers have been taking heavily, though the local men 
have not been seen as frequently as usual and Canal route ship- 
ments to Baltimore and Philadelphia have been supplying fruits 
to those who generally come in to the New York market. 

Cherries—No. 10s have been completely sold up and buyers 
who were anxious to get supplies of this size were forced to buy 
through resale at $16.00 without any concessions. This is due to 
the fact that few No. 10 cans were packed this season, and the 
strange feature is that this size is in demand more than the 
smaller cans and the output for this year has been cleaned up, 
as well as old stock from the 1920 pack. Three dollars and fifty 
cents was asked for No. 214s, which were difficult to find at any 
price. 

Apples—More activity has been noted on gallon apples 
and fancy New York packed goods, which have sold in large lots 
for $5.75 for the new pack. Standards were bringing $4.25 at 
the close and this was the average price which ruled throughout 
the week where any volume of business was transacted, although 
it has been reported that higher quotations are to be asked for 
both Maine and State apples. Apples on the Coast have dis- 
played a chronic firmness, which has prevailed throughout the 
season. Prices for the remaining stocks are lining up around 
the highest prices out. 

Pineapple—Hawaiian extra sliced pineapple is sold out and 
the «crushed and grated offerings :are firmly held. Prices 
were lined up around top prices and $2.25 for standard and 
$2.45 for extra sliced was paid by most buyers throughout the 
week. 


Blackberries—Blackberries are one of the few canned fruits 
which has not been withdrawn from the market in new pack, 


> 
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though an advance of from 5 to 15¢ has ruled on No. 10s and 
2%s on Western and Northern pack. 

_ Loganberries—A good stock of loganberries remains on hand 
in this market, though it is thought that should the active 
demand continue that has prevailed through the week, they will 
soon be withdrawn. Prices on the Coast have advanced about 
7c and the market remains firm. 

Canned Fish—Prices on all grades and types of canned fish 
remain firm. Salmon reflected firm ideas of packers who have 
been backed up by the banks, who have been active in getting 
the packers to pool their output. Little business has been 
done in any of the lines since packers have evidently been try- 
ing to whet the buyer’s appetite and have been withholding con- 
firmations of current price basis. 

Salmon—A general opinion seems to be prevailing in the 
local market that pink salmon will settle down to a normal price, 
or about $1.20. Prices which have been quoted on the Coast 
do not mean much at this time, as operators are evidently mak- 
ing the market to suit their own ideas and it is not likely that 
buying will begin on these lines until buyers in all of these sec- 
tions are confident that the price quoted is not going to change. 
New pack sockeyes have changed hands during the week in 
halves for $2.75 and in pound flats at $4.15. ‘A few jobbers at 
the close refused to sell pinks under $1.25, although $1.10 was 
the best price that came through at the close. One broker in 
endeavoring to adjust an order between buyer and seller, declared 
that a Coast packer increased his demands on every attempt at 
obtaining confirmation. Jobbers here are waiting to see what 
will happen next. Opinion expressed by some factors is to the 
effect that the backers of the pool on the Coast have enough 
strength and power back of their organization to obtain higher 
prices, but believe they are not going about it in the right 
way, as they are advancing prices too rapidly. Reds are avail- 
able at $2.60. 

Sardines—Maine sardines continue to move steadily into 
consumption and factors are withdrawing offerings of keyless 
brands in many instances. Consumers have taken advantage 
of the low prices and the market has been generally cleaned up. 
The market is tightening and one factor reports being oversold 
by several thousand cases. Indications are that new pack will 
be very small, unless an uunusually large run of fish arrives this 
month to offset the shortage of the early part of the season. 

Tuna Fish—Tuna prices remain as previously quoted at 
$7.50, and $5.75 for white meat and bluefin and demand is only 
nominal. According to advices, strikes have been settled on the 
Coast and the present run of fish is good, but packers do not 
contemplate putting up a large pack. because of the big 1920 
carryover which will be on hand in 1922, unless there is an un- 
precedented demand for this variety of fish. 

Lobster—The Portland Packing Corporation named opening 
prices on lobster, quoting halves at $3.25, quarters at $2.20 and 
pound tins at $6.50. Prices remain firm on spot stocks and de- 
mand is in evidence for halves at $3.25 and quarters at $1.75. 


PICKED UP IN PASSING. 

Opening prices have been named for chums, pinks, cohoes. 
king and red salmon by the Alaska Packing Corporation and 
new packs will be ready for shipment from Seattle about the 
20th of September with the bulk available in October or No- 
vember, when the company’s vessols are exnec to arrive from 
Alaska. Prices quoted being: Chums, $1.65; pinks, $1715; cohwes, 
$1.50; king, $1.75, and reds, $2.25. - 
: Seggerman Brothers have been appointed New York repre- 
sentatives of the French Sardine Company, Inc., of East San 
Pedro, Cal., packers of sardines and tuna fish, under the 
Sphinx brand. 

Some of the fruit crops and a few vegetables in the New 
England States were damaged by frost the morning of August 
16th. Their early crops were also nipped by frost in June. 

William Hill, Jr., in charge of the canned friut department 
of Butler & Sergeant, returned from his vacation with plenty of 
pep and determined to show more canned goods than ever before. 

R. E. Francis, former buyer and salesmanager for Kothe, 
Wells & Bower Co., of Indianapolis, and John B. Francis, of the 
Harry C. Gilbert Company, of the same city, will open a new 
brokerage office, under the name of Francis Brothers, in In- 
dianapolis, September 1st, to specialize in canned goods and 
dried fruits. 

At a recent meeting the Virginia Wholesale Grocers’ As- 
sociation was incorporated at the Hotel Richmond, Richmond, 
Va., having an initial membership of over 70 per cent. of all 
the jobbers in the State. Richmond was selected for the home 
office, but Roanoke was chosen — — —" place for the first 

ting, to take place ril, \ 
regular meeting, to p p HUDSON. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Rains Help What Crops are Out—Shortage in Salmon Causes 
Stir in Market—Spot Corn Hard to Find Here—Tomatoes 
Hold High Prices—Canners Declining Orders for 
Kraut—Peas are Well Sold Up—Canned 
Milk Selling Heavily. 

Chicago, August 19th, 1921. 


We have had some rain in this vicinity nearly every day 
this week, and the late canning crops are relieved from danger 
of drouth. This fact has “slowed up” the buying a little and 
cooled what little speculative fever the buyers had caught. 
They cannot get away from the fact of heavily decreased acre- 
age, however, and tliey well know that rains will not make corn 
or tomatoes grow where they have not been planted. 

Canned Salmon—The news to the effect that there will be 
a heavy shortage in the output of canned salmon has attracted 
some buying interest in that direction. The California Pack- 
ing Corporation has issued a circular estimating the total can- 
ning output of salmon from all localities at 4,000,000 cases, which 
would comparatively be as follows: 

Cases 48—1s 


Total output canned salmon for 1917............ 10,700,000 
Total output canned salmon for 1918............ 10,100,000 
Total output canned salmon for 1919............ 8,850,000 
Total output canned salmon for 1920............ 6,900,000 
Total output (estimated) canned salmon for 1921.. 4,000,000 


Part of the estimate for 1921 is based upon actual returns 
and the remainder is based partial returns. A big deficit will 
undoubtedly be recorded in the 1921 pack, especially in red 
Alaska, sockeye and chincck grades or kinds. I do not think 
that the situation will induce any spe*ulative buying, however, 
as the new salmon will not be available until after the season 
of active consumption and wholesale grocers are not prepared 
to carry over any goods because of the prospect of scarcity or 
higher prices. 

Canned Tomatoes—Indiana is holding hard to the advanced 
prices and trying to gradually push them higher. Telegrams 
from that State name $1.15 for twos standard and $1.45 for 
threes standard, f. o. b. canneries in that State with an aver- 
age freight rate to Chicago of 30c per hundred pounds. Fancy 
threes tomatoes are quoted by Indiana canners all the way from 
$1.40 to $1.90 and but few are being sold for future delivery. 


Canned Corn—This town is clean almost of canned corn and 
buyers are industrously looking for spot supplies for immediate 
shipment from near-by points and are not finding it for less 
than $1.00 f. o. b. cannery. 


I understand that some of the corn canners of Iowa have 
named prices for the 1921 pack: Standard, $1.10; extra stan- 
dard, $1.20, and fancy Evergreen, $1.30. Wisconsin prices are 
about the same in price. 

Canned Kraut—I have. seen letters from four canneries de- 
clining orders*“fér Kraut in wood casks or what is known as 
“bulk” kraut. The reason is said to be that the cabbage crop 
has been so affected by the heat that packers do not “take on” 
over orders in bulk, preferring to hold the supply for canned 
kraut, which is more profitable than bulk kraut. 

Canned Pumpkin—Brokers have begun to take orders for 
canned pumpkin for first of November or sooner shipment from 
the canneries. The price is low and it is again the cheapest pie 
stuff that can be had. Indiana is quoting viz.: 


No. 2 fancy pumpkin, f. o. b. cannery........ --9 .65 
No. 3 fancy pumpkin, f. o. b. cannery.......... -75 
No. 10 fancy pumpkin, f. o. b. cannery.......... 2.75 


I understand that several canneries are already sold up. 
Canned Peas—Wisconsin is pretty well sold up on fancy 
ones and twos Alaska peas, and on standard fours Alaska and 


standard and fancy fives sweet peas, also on fancy fours sweet 
peas. 


There still remains a fair supply of fancy threes and fours 
Alaska and extra standard threes and fours sweet peas. 

Canners have sold enough of their production of peas to 
make finances easy and are now waiting a while for improved 
or higher prices. There will be no more pressure to sell peas 


until the approach of cold weather and the time for winter stor- 
age. 


Canned Corn—The canning of corn in the Central West has 


begun in some localities. 


I learn that Iowa has named prices at $1.10 cannery for 
standard canned corn and $1.20 cannery for extra standard and 
is figuring her 1921 output at about 20 to 25 per cent. as much 
as in 1920. 

Wisconsin will have a small output of canned corn, never, 
in fact, has a large output, and Illinois expects to pack enough 
to fill her future orders, which were limited, and to have no 
surplus. 

Canned Milk—This article has been selling heavily and I 
learn that most of the canneries are far behind on shipment of 
orders on hand. The drouth caused some sharp advances in 
prices and there has been free buying in anticipation of further 
advances. ° 

But few realize the enormous proportions to which the manu- 
facture and consumption of canned milk have arrived. For a 
small wholesale grocery house to buy a carload of milk of any 
of the advertised brands is usual and frequent. 

P a shows the power of advertising to popularize a canned 
ood. 

Canners of fruit and vegetables can hardly hope to emulate 
the milk canners in. advertising, however, as milk canners have 
an all-the-year round production and a margin of profit which 
provides for advertising expense, though they claim to make 
only a small percentage net on the volume of their sales. 

The Merger—The three big wholesale grocery houses of 
Chicago, which merged recently, are consolidating their work 
and their stocks gradually. The canned foods department has 
been divided and Robert Roulston, so many years with McNeil 
& Higgins Co., will buy all the canned fruits, and Charles 
Weber, for many years in charge of the canned foods depart- 
ment for Henry Horner & Co., will buy the canned vegetables 
for the big establishment known as the Wholesale Grocery 
Corporation of Chicago. Durand & Kooper Co., the other house 
in the merger, lost their canned foods buyer some time ago by 
the death of Richard Walsh. 


' George Carpenter, manager of the Dried Fruit Departments 
for Henry Horner & Co. for several years, will have the same 
position with the Wholesale Grocers Corporation. 


WRANGLER. 


MAINE MARKET 


Good Weather For Tourists But Not For Crops—Crops Early— 
Labor Busy and Trade Good—Corn Canning Season 
Begins—Future Corn @ 1.40 to 1.50—Blue- 
berry Crop One-Half— Very Short 
Pack of Stringless Beans. 

Portland, Maine, August 19, 1921. 


The cool days and nights, and continued lack of rain, are 
ideal for the thousands of summer guests in Maine, but not so 
efficient for maturing the growing crops. The season is already 
so early, however, that if the frosts spare us we shall have our 
harvest about two weeks ahead of the normal year. Light frosts 
were reported last week in several places, but no mention has 
been made of damage to crops. 


General business is very good locally, the grocery jobbers 
having a summer almost equal to 1920 (which came before the 
general collapse of business), and retailers in all lines reaching 
the 1919 mark. Practically all trades are employed, though 
some mills and factories are running on short time or short 
crews. All labor is working now on a reduced scale. The only 
trade to be upset at this time is the pulp and paper business, 
whose factories are being operated by strike-breakers; and early 
setlement of this difficulty is anticipated. 

Maine Corn as usual holds the center of interest among 
Maine packers, and the season will have commenced by the time 
this letter is read. Several factories will open Monday morning 
(August 22nd) and others will follow during the week; one or 
two late locations will not be ready before September 1st. The 


condition of the crop appears to be about the same as for the 
past few weeks in that the yield and date are both uneven. A 
few places have had local showers often enough to bring the 
fields along to maturity with promise of a big yield per acre; 
other towns where the acreage may have been larger will not 
produce as much corn owing to the continued drouth. 


. 
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The prices on future Maine corn was announced by nearly 
all packers about ten days ago, and the offerings were immedi- 
ately closed out. While most of this corn sold at $1.40 factory, 
quite a lot of it brought $1.50, and certain of our larger packers 
still expect to see the price reach $1.60 for any reserve offerings 
which might be made later. Under the conditions of the dis- 
couraging prospect, no canner was willing to offer on the acreage- 
basis, as it is now known that the yield per acre will be light. 
Should it prove better than anticipated there may be a few 
thousand cases of fancy corn to be picked up after the pack, but 
this is not to be depended upon. 

No. 10 cut Crosby corn was sold at $7.00 and $7.50, and is 
out of the market. Golden Bantam corn on the ear, at $3.50 for 
No. 3s and $7.50 for No. 10s, is practically cleaned up, even in 
the face of a larger Bantam acreaye than ever. There may be 
some Golden Bantam in No. 2 size, regular cut style, to be had 
at $1.75, and other varieties of yellow corn at $1.60, but these 
are not being urged on the market. 

Blueberries—Perhaps the greatest surprise of the 1921 
season is the failure of the blueberry crop. Early estimates 
promised a bumper crop and canners half decided that market 
conditions would not warrant packing the full yield. Today the 
known conditions are that the crop is about one-half normal, 
and canners are not able to get enough fruit to take care of their 
present orders. The prices are named at $9.50 for 10s and $2.00 
for 2s, which have been upheld firmly by all packers who had 
any market for their goods. One or two small factories were 
induced by buyers to take contracts at less money and were sold 
out so fast that the offerings were out of the market promptly. 
Echoes of these deals are still to be heard in the inquiries of 
buyers who yet look to purchase at reduced figures—instead of 
which they will pay a premium if they are able to find any goods 
for sale. No. 10s will bring $10.00 today if offered, but there 
seems to be none in the market. 

Stringless Beans—This pack is finishing up this week, with 
a very short crop and the market yet needing goods. New beans 
have been offered during the past week at $1.30 f. 0. b. factory, 
but is not likely that this offering will remain open long. Any 
spot goods are in quick demand. 

Apples—From expectations of “Ivory Soap” crop (99 and 
44/100), Maine apple growers and buyers find that orchards 
are not producing any more than the usual amount. Such 
orchards as had scientific care are making good showings, while 
neighboring plots show: results in accordance with the work 
expended. Maine orchardists are just now waking up to the 
importance of taking intelligent care of their trees, and the 
quality of the yield is being improved each year. : 

Canned apple is still held at $5.00, the lower-priced fellows 
coming up to that mark and the others not yet having passed it. 
$5.25 has been anticipated for the last week but has not obtained 
in the general market. Some packers went to market early at 
less money, sold up to capacity, and now seem more conservative 
getting full prices with prospects of an advance before the sales 
are completed. There will be many apple factories working in 
the State this year—but that does not indicate that the total 
pack will be accordingly large, as each factory will be limited 
in the amount of fruit to be obtained. 

Notes—Mr. W. A. Howe of the Continental Can Co. has 
gone to the Syracuse office for a few days, prior to the corn 
campaign. 

Many Maine packers were shocked to hear of the accident 
and death of Mr. Hiram Logan, of Logan, Johnson Co. of Boston. 
Mr. Logan’s funeral was on August 12th. — 


As Brokers View the Market 


Preston, Md., Aug. 16, 1921. 

Very few of our canners have as yet started on tomatoes and 
there will be none of the new pack to offer in car lot shipments 
from the peninsula for at least a week or ten days. Packers still 
refuse to sell until they have the goods packed and know their 
cost. Raw stock promises to bring high prices. 

The market at quotations given below is very strong and 
likely to advance at any time. Quotations are made, per dozen, 
f. o. b. Maryland and Delaware factories and subject to confirma- 
tion. 
Spot Standard Tomatoes—No. 1 standard tomatoes, 65c; No. 
2 standard tomatoes, $1.00 carlots; $1.05 less carlots; No. 3 stan- 
dard tomatoes, $1.40 carlots; $1.45 less carlots; No. 10 standard 
tomatoes, $4.50. 

Spot Tomato Puree of 1.035 Specific Gravity or Better—No. 1 
fancy made from trimmings, 40c; from whole tomatoes 55c. 


Spot Corn—No. 2 standard Maine style corn, $1.00; extra 
precy oo No. 2 fancy Country Gentleman Maine style 
corn, $1.20. 


ve — Dry Packed Sweet Potatoes—No. 3 standard sweets, 
A. W. SISK & CO. 
Wausau, Wis., Aug. 15, 1921. 

It has been the same old story again during the past week; 
about five buyers for every seller. There are a lot of buyers who 
are following the market—just about five cents a dozen behind 
it. They finally see that they are not going to be able to buy any 
full standards at a dollar and are bidding a dollar ten for 
goods selling today for a dollar fifteen to twenty. This wastes a 
lot of your good time and money, and ours, but it can’t be helped. 
It is all in a day’s work. 

Full standard No. 4 Alaskas and No. 5 sweets cannot be 
bought under $1.20. Our off-standard offerings at $1.10 and 
$1.15 are not “junk,” but are good peas and real bargains. The 
movement is so rapid nowadays that lists are of little value, save 
as a guide to values. Wire firm orders for what you want. 
If it is to be found we will dig it up for you. 

GROCERS SUPPLY COMPANY. 


DISPROPORTION OF PRICE RELATIONSHIPS DISCUSSED 
BY BANK ECONOMIST. 


_ The disturbance and resulting confusion of price relation- 
ships are discussed in an interesting analysis in the Chemical 
on just issued by the Chemical National Bank of New York. 

says: 

_ “Of outstanding importance in the present business situation 
is the dislocated condition of the price system. Those relations 
between different elements in the price system which were con- 
sidered ‘normal’ in pre-war days, have been seriously disturbed 
during the advance and recession of prices which have occured 
during the last five years. Commodity prices at wholesale have 
been affected in unequal degrees. Pre-war relations between 
wholesale and retail prices have been disturbed. The striking 
advance and precipitate decline in the general price level have 
broken old relation between he cost of living and the wages of 
labor. Confusion and uncertainty have been the result in all 
those relations between men, which rest upon a price basis; that 
is, in all those activities of buying which constitute the life of 
business. 

“Tt should be made clear that the attainment of a condition 
of equilibrium does not necessarily involve a return to the exact 
relations which prevailed before the war. It is probable that 
such will be the case. But in the absence of a better standard 
of ‘normality’ the pre-war basis may be used in determining the 
extent of the disturbance in the price system. 

“The inequalities which have developed between commodity 
groups show,. at one extreme, farm products, only 13 per cent. 
above the 1913 level, while house furnishings sold in June at 
prices 150 per cent. above those prevailing in 1913 stand at the 
other. Scattered unevenly between these extremes are the other 
groups. Clearly, buying and selling relations between groups 
of producers represented above have been seriously disarranged. 

“The Division of Analysis and Research of the Federal 
Reserve Board makes another classification of commodities in 
the construction of its indexes, a classification which brings out 
the inequalities prevailing between raw material prices. Their 
figures show that in June, 1921, animal products stood only 2 per 
cent. above the 1913 level, agriculture products 25 per cent. 
above the 1913 average, mineral products 82 per cent. above, 
and forest products 104 per cent. above the same base. This 
cross-section of raw material prices furnishes the striking evi- 
dence of the uneven character of the readjustment process. 

“It is of considerable significance in relation to the possi- 
bility of business recovery that certain commodities of basic 
industrial importance, highly sensitive to business conditions, 
have suffered the most severe price decline. The index of the 
Federal Reserv Bank of New York shows that on July 16, the 
average price of 12 basic commodities stood only 5 per cent. 
above the 1913 average. 


“It is argued with some justice that tverages conceal as 
many facts as they reveal. Certain specific examples will make 
more vivid the extent to which commodity prices have departed 
from the relation which prevailed before the war. 

“Coffee and hides stand at the lower extreme, their prices 
being respectively 60 per cent. and 76 per cent. of 1913 prices. 
At the upper limit are anthracite coal and yellow pine flooring, 
205 per cent. and 204 per cent. respectively, of their 1913 prices. 

“It is noteworthy that of the six commodities now selling at 
less than their pre-war prices, four, hides, cattle, sotton and corn, 


; 
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are farm products. This substantiates the evidence given above 
of the plight in which the American farmer finds himself. 
Many of the commodities he sells are now back to pre-war levels, 
or below, while the goods he buys still stand 50 or 100 per cent. 
above the old level. 4 

“A comparison of the prices of certain related commodities 
brings out some interesting facts. Hides have fallen to 76 per 
cent. of 1913 prices, while leather is still at 131 per cent. of the 
average price of that year. Raw wool, in June, 1921, was selling 
at a price 104 per cent of the 1913 average, while worsted serge 
(not shown above) stood at 214 per cent. of the 1913 price. Raw 
coton sold at 87 per cent. of the base price, while cotton print 
clothes (not shown above) were priced at 123 per cent. of the 
base. Manufactured goods in these particular lines have lagged 
far behind raw materials, in the price decline. This is in part 
due to the fact that there are elements in manufacturing costs 
which have not fallen as much as raw material prices, but the 
diserepency is of considerable interest. 

“One of the vital relations in the price system, vital to both 
the. business man and to the final consumer, is that between 
wholesale and retail prices. The cataclysmic events of the last 
six years have not left those relations undisturbed. 

“The curent impresion is borne out that the adjustment in 
retail prices has not been carried through to the same extent in 
the case of wholesale prices. In the group, cattle and beef, at 
wholesale stood, respectively, 2 per cent. and 27 per cent. above 
the 1913 level while beef products at retail sold, with one excep- 
tion at distinctly higher levels. Round steak was 60 per cent. 
above its 1913 price, and sirloin steak 57 per cent. above the 
base price. Even more striking is the difference between hogs 
at wholesale and pork products at retail, hams standing 83 per 
cent. above 1913 prices, while hogs at wholesale sold only at 5 
per cent. above prices prevailing in that year. The wheat group 
stand at a uniformly even level, at wholesale and retail, and the 
same is true of sugar. Corn and Coffee show the greatest dis- 
crepancies between wholesale and retail prices, coffee at whole- 
sale selling at 54 per cent. of 1913 prices, while at retail it sold 
at 123 per cent. of the earlier price. 

“It is notable that with one exception the margin between 
wholesale and retail prices is greater at the more recent date. 
The price margin in the case of a pound of sirloin steak in 
New York was 10.1 sents in 1913; 1921 finds a margin of 12.9 
cents. The difference between the wholesale and retail price of 
a pound of round steak in New York was 12.8 ents in 1913, and 
26.4 cents in 1921. Even more pronounced is the difference 
between the two margins in the case of sliced bacon in Chicago. 
In 1913 the wholesale price of bacon was 12.7 cents per pound, 
and at retail, sliced, this bacon sold at 29.4 cents per pound, the 
price difference being 16.7 cents. The 1921 quotations show that 
the wholesale price was 15.2 cents, a margin of 37 cents, Rela- 
tions between the prices of other commodities are indicated on 
on the chart. The only case of a reduced differential is found in 
the case of fresh eggs in San Francisco, where a margin of 10.5 
cents between the price of a dozen eggs at wholesale and retail 
in 1913 has shrunk to 7 cents in 1921. 

“The above figures serve to give definition to a fact of com- 
mon knowledge, namely that gaping inequalities exist in the 
present price situation, that relations between different groups 
of producers have been thrown out of joint because of these 
price irregularities. It is this disturbance of old relations 
rather than the rise or fall of the general price level which has 
such a sinister effect on business prosperity, and it is for this 
reason that the restoration of equilibrium is so greatly to be de- 
sired at present. 

‘It is significant that most of the price changes of the last 
few months have been in the direction of stability. The decline 
in food and clothing prices has been definitely checked, while 
continued declines are being registered in the groups, such as 
house furnishings and fuel and lighting, which have heretofore 
been most successful in resisting the pressure of tumbling prices. 
Bradstreet’s index for August records a three per cent. increase 
in the general level of wholesale prices, an increase due largely 
to rising prices of live stock, provisions and textiles, groups in 
which the price recession has been most severe. Steadiness and 
a tendency toward price advances in these groups, combined with 
continued liquidation in the groups which have been less seri- 
ously affected in the past, indicate that the price system is re- 
covering its equilibrium.” 


THE EFFECT OF “FREIGHTS” ON PRICES. ; 
The Interstate Grocer of-St. Louis, Mo., in its issue of Au- 
gust 13th, analysis the effect of high freight rates upon the 


prices charged by retail grocers. It is a summary worth know- 
ing. Here is what the journal says: 


Recently the Pennsylvania Railroad gave out a publicity 


statement purporting to show how little freight charges enter 
into retail prices, but a careful study of basic freight rates that 


influence retail food prices ought to convince anyone with a 


grain of sense that that treights are a most serious factor in 
those prices. And what is more to the point, the retail grocers 
of the country could not serve public welfare any better than by 
getting back of a movement to force these rates downward at 
once. 

Pacific Coast rates will be reduced somewhat on August 22 
by order of the Interstate Commerce Commission. These reduc- 
tions are more or less with the consent of the railroads in- 
volved simply because the crimp water competition put in their 
receipts. ‘The fruit growers of California, for example, were 
solving their rate problem by routing their consignments by 
steamship via the Panama.Canal. The railroads saw pretty 
quick that this sort of thing would sooner or later get their 
“nanny.” Reductions of rates were soon announced. 

_ But there are a great many food commodities outside of 
fruits that come from other portions of the country, whose rates 
will remain at their peak perhaps long after the Pacific Coast 
rate reductions take effect. Generally speaking, these freight 
rates represent an increase of about 77.5 per cent. over two 
or three years ago, and it is folly to think uf prices on foods, 
affected by these peak rates, can ever come down to pre-war 
levels until something very substantial is done on the freight 
rate question. 

A Telling Table—To show how freight actually enters into 
the following table on ten selected items is subjoined: 

Retail selling Fr’g’t cost 


Commodity price per can per can Per cent. 
Canned Corn, Maine.......... .20 9.00 
Canned Tomatoes, Maryland... .10 .017 17.00 
Canned Peaches, California.... .29 .017 11.07 
Canned Salmon, Washingtno.. .11 021 19.09 

Per. lb Per lb. 
Sugar, Louisiana ............ .07 .0087 12.13 
07 .007 10.00 
Flour, Minnesota ............ 05 .0033 6.60 
Raisins, California ........... 35 .027 
Per gal. Per gal 
Navy Beans, Michigan........ .065 -0062 9.63 
Vinegar, New York.......... -50 .063 12.60 


Particular attention is invited to the expression “freight 
cost.” This means actually not what a jobber has to pay out for 
freight in the first instance, but what the consumer is obliged 
to pay out after the jobber and the retailer figure out their 
legitimate overhead and profit on freight expense as a part of 
the cost of the goods, plus the Government tax. In other words, 
as far as the consumer is concerned, he pays not only the freight, 
but 46.70 per cent more on account of the freight, government 
tax, jobber’s and retailers overhead on their investment. 

To simplify these statements, take an imaginary example in 
round figures. Say that a freight bill amounts to $100 even. To 
this must be added $3.00, which is the Government tax on freight. 
There is $103 the jobber has paid out for freight alone. If 14 per 
cent .is taken as the jobber’s necessary gross profit to realize 
12% per cent. on sales, then he must figure 14 per cent. on the 
$103 he has paid out, which brings the freight cost to the retail 
grocer up $103, plus $14.42, or a total of $117.42. 

ow the retailer figures, say, 25 per cent gross profit, in 
order to get 20 per cent. on the selling price, which would raise 
this particular freight bill 25 per cent. more, or $29.85. This 
makes the total freight bill, after the retailer is thorugh with it, 
reach the sum of $146.79. Therefore, as far as the consumer 
3 on the original $100 freight bill in reality means 

The Method Followed—This is- the method followed in as- 
certaining the cost, for example, of a can of salmon, selling for 
11 cents, the price paid by the St. Louis consumer. Out of that 
il cents the consumer has actually paid .021 for freight, which 
is about 19.09 per cent. of the 11 cents. To carry out this ex- 
ample in every detail, the process was this: The freight rate 
from Seattle, point of origin, to its destination in St. Louuis, was 
.95 per 100 pounds. 

A case of salmon weighs 70 pounds so that the case would 
cost .66% cents. The Government tax of 3 per cent. would add 
$.1995 to the original freight bill of .665, making .67495. The 
jobber’s gross of 14 per cent. on the cost, or 12% on the sell- 
ing price would add another .09589 to the case, or .78084. Then 
adding the retailer’s proportion to the freight of 25 per cent., 
or 20 per cent. on the selling price, would add another .1952 to 
the case, making the total cost of a case of salmon .976, or a 
fraction over .02 a can. 


Other freight rates ascertained were: Canned tomatoes 


from Baltimore to St. Louis, .705; Maine corn from Portland, 
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Maine, .735; navy beans from Cass City, Mich., .425 per 100 lbs.; 


raisins, from San Francisco, $1.835 per 100 lbs.; rice from New 

Orleans, .485 per 100 lbs.; flour from Minneapolis, .225 per 100 

Ibs.; segar from New Orleans, .595 per 100 lbs.; salmon from 

Seattle, Wash., .95 per 100 lbs.; canned peaches from San Fran- 

—, $1.42 per 100 lbs.; vinegar from New York, .565 per 
s. 

To all of these rates, to ascertain what the real freight cos: 
is to the consumer, must be added .4619 for Government tax 
(3 per cent.), jobber’s cost of doing business (14 per cent.) and 
retailer’s gross overhead (25 per cent.). To work the figures 
down to the basis of per can, per pound or per gallon is a simple 
matter, when it is known that: there are about 60 cans of No. 2 
corn in every 100 lbs.; about 57 No. 2 cans of tomatoes in every 
100 lbs.; about 66 cans of salmon to every 100 lbs.; about 60 No. 
2 cans of peaches to every 100 Ibs.; and about 10 gallons of vin- 
egar to every 100 lbs. é 

Study and Write to Washington—A study of the freight 
factor in the cost to the consumer of grocery commodities and a. 
determined effort on the part of the organized trade to do all 
in its power to bring down these costs, especially in these d>ys 
of growing unemployment and diminishing bonuses would ke a 
public service worthy of the best traditions of the trade. 

At least, no harm would be done if grocers wrote vigorous 
protests, based on an accurate knowledge of the facts, to the'y 
representatives in Congress, calling their attention to this vital 
matter as related to the high cost of living. At any rate, it 
would be the part of wisdom for the grocer to allow that freight 
rates are one reason why groceries have not come down as rapid- 
ly as some people thought possible. 

It will be observed that in the case of a nuumber of these 
items that the freight cost alone to the consumer represents 
more than the total gross profit realized by the wholesale grocer. 

‘In the case of salmon, the freight of which is 19.9 per cent. 
of the retail selling price, the freight is almost as much as the 
retail grocer realizes as his gross margin of profit on the s.le 
of one can at a time as against the railroad hauling a carload 
of 40,000 pounds, or 555 cases, which would mean 26,640 cans. 

In addition to these percentages of the cost of freight to the 
retail selling price, it should be taken into consideration that this 
percentage will be increased to retailers in the interior from 
the market center. 

For illustration, on salmon shipped to a merchant in Jeffer- 
son City from St. Louis jobber the freight rate is .88 a 100 lbs 
The retail grocer would have to pay .266 freight on the case, 3 
per cent. revenue tax and with his own overhead added to the 
cost would make the additional amount on a case of salmon .34. 
Added to the freight cost to St. Louis, plus the Government tx, 
jobber and retailer’s gross overhead, which is .975, makes the 
total cost of the case to the Jefferson City dealer of $1.316 per 
case, or .27 per can, as against .021 to St. Louis. 


THREE BIG CHICAGO JOBBERS COMBINE. 


Three of the largest and oldest wholesale grocery houses 
in Chicago have joined forces, organizing the Wholesale Gro- 
cers’ Corporation, a seven million dollar Illinois company. 

Durand & Kasper Company, in the wholesale grocery busi- 
ness since 1851. along with McNeil & Higgins Co., founded in 
1857, and Henry Horner & Co., established in 1482. have‘con- 
solidated, giving the new concern a sales force of about two 
hundred and fifty salesmen. This makes this new company 
one of the largest wholesale grocery plants in America. 

. Mr. Henry C. Durand, now president of Durand & Kasper 
Co.. will serve as chairman of the board; Mr. Malcolm McNeil, 
founder of McNeil & Higgins Co., as chairman of executive com- 
mittee; Mr. Oscar B. McGlasson, vice-president and secretary of 
MeNeil & Higgins Co.. will be president, and Mr. Maurice L. 
Horner. president of Henry Horner & Co., will be first vice- 
president and treasurer. 

The Wholesale Grocers’ Corporation will occupy the mod- 
ern and complete building erected by McNeil & Higgins Co. 
a chort time ago at Fairbanks and Grand Avenue The new 
concern owns its private switch tracks and has tunnel connec- 
tions with all railroads. 

7 The officers of the new concern state the great saving on 
operating expenses will permit the selling of groceries to re- 
tailers at much lower prices. 

The sales personnel of the new corporation will remain 
as it has been in the past. The officers of the new company 
will be. 

Henry C, Durand, chairman of the board; Malcolm Mc- 
Neil, chairman of executive committee; Oscar B, McGlasson, 
president; vice-presidents, Maurice L, Horner, M. Gordon 
MeNeil, Albert Horner. Mervin J, McNeil, Herbert Delafield, 


R. J. Roulston, W. B. Downs; secretary, M. L. Horner, Jr.; 
—— Maurice L, Horner; assistant treasurer, C. Durand 
en. 


EFFECT OF TARIFF BILL 


New Tariff Policy Will Erect A Barrier Around U. S. Ports and 

Isolate the Country Commercially, Declares Guaranty 

Trust Company’s Survey. 

The new tariff bill in the United States has been under 
public scrutiny for more than a month with the prospect of a 
considerable longer period of debate still ahead. Estimates of 
the amount of revenue it will produce run between $500,000,000 
and $700,000,000, as compared with a little more than $300,- 
000,000 yearly revenue from the Payne-Aldrich tariff. The 
avowed principle on which the new tariff is constructed is not 
revenue, however, but protection. A general comparison of the 
proposed rates: with those contained in the Payne-Aldrich act 
is difficult because the schedules have been completely revised 
and many new classifications adopted. A comparison of several 
schedules, however, would seem to indicate that the proposed 
rates as a whole are considerably higher than those imposed 
under the Underwood law and about the same as those imposed 
by the Payne-Aldrich law. : 

Criticism of Details—Although the adoption of a high pro- 
tective tariff for a few industries may seem desirable, the new 
bill has been subject to much unfavorable criticism. Among the 
duties criticised may be mentioned. those covering mineral oil, 
cement, lime, glass, aluminum, asphalt, steel and hemp. The 
proposed duty on oil was made the subject of a special communi- 
cation by the President, in which he requested its elimination 
on the ground that it was inconsistent with the Administration’s 
policy which encouraged “the participation of American citizens 
in the development of oil resources in many foreign lands,” in 
order to supply our future needs. Considerable objection has also 
ben raised against the dye provision, under which the importa- 
tion of products obtainable in the United States is barred for a 
period of three years and the importation of produdcts not so 
obtainable is grealy restricted. 


American Valuation—The American valuation plan the duty 
is based upon the value of similar articles in the American mar- 
ket, instead of upon the cost of the article to the imperter. The 
purpose of this innovation in the law is to equalize the duty as 
between countries the value of whose currencies fluctuates wide- 
ly and also to secure the full benefit of the results which the 
protective ad valorem duties are designed to produce. Supporters 
of this provision contend that it is more workable than invoice 
valuations and that it will prevent under-valuation and evasions. 


The opponents of the plan, on the other hand, contend that 
the new method is impracticable, uncertain, unfair to countries 
whose currencies are heavily depreciated, and contrary to all 
precedent. Ad valorem levies, as compared with specific duties, 
are liable to variable and arbitrary interpretation. Owing to the 
absence of fixed duties, the calculations of importers would be 
subject to additional uncertainty, with the consequence that they 
would have to allow larger margins of profit, to the detriment 
of consumers. Moreover, as foreign goods increase in cost to 
the importer by reason of the appreciation of exchange, this 
scheme would operate more promptly to debar them from our 
markets than would duties based upon invoice valuations. The 
intrinsic merits of a revival of this method of valuation, there- 


’ fore, are extremely doubtful. 


Some of the general provisions of the bill have been the sub- 
ject of favorable comment. Among these is the provision under 
which the President, with the consent of Congress, may enter 
into commercial treaties with foreign countries providing, in re- 
turn for advantages inuring to the United States, for the reduc- 
tion or complete elimination of duties upon particular commod- 
ities. Of equal importance, from the standpoint of stimulating 
foreign trade is a provision which authorizes the President for 
a period of three years, by executive order, to promulgate agree- 
ments with foreign countries for the reduction of duties by not 
more than 20 per cent. in return for special favors granted by 
such foreign countries. 

Our Changed Economic Status—Congress should devote seri- 
ous thought to the ultimate effect on our commerce and industry 
of a highly protective tariff, before placing such a measure o» 
our statute books. Consideration should be given to the effect »° 


a high tariff not only upon particular industries, but upon the 
welfare of the country as a whole. We should not lose sight of 
the difference between conditions when the Payne-Aldrich I- 
was enacted. The effect of the adoption of a high, protective 
tariff today may be quite unlike the effect of the adoption of the 
Payne-Aldrich law and similar measures passed before the war 

Prior to the war. the United States was a debtor nation and 
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comparatively little thought was given to the effect of a pro- 
ective tariff on our export trade. Today, an altogether different 
situation obtains and the adoption of a tariff law with rates 
high enough to interfere seriously with our export trade is 
anes to cause serious injury to our commercial and industrial 
ife. 

It is estimated that prior to the beginning of the war Euro- 
pean capital was invested in American securities to the approxi- 
mate amount of $6,000,000,000. The net payments of interes: 
and dividends on this capital, after deducting the amount owed 
to citizens of the United States on account of their foreign in- 
vestments, required the annual remittance abroad of between 
$175,000,000 and $225,000,000. Other payments, such as expen- 
ditures of American tourists, remittances by immigrants, freig:t, 
insurance, etc., brought the total up to about $500,000,000. In 
order that these payments might be met, it was necessary that 
our merchandise exports should exceed our imports by approxi- 
mately the same amount. And, in fact, the average excess of ex- 
ports over imports for the years 1911 to 1914, inclusive, amounted 
to approximately $550,000,000. 

_ Payment of Debt Must be in Goods—Our pre-war status 
has been completely reversed. From 1915 to 1917, inclusive, the 
demand of European nations for our goods was so great that at 
the time of our entrance into the war our indebtedness to Euro- 
pean investors had been more than balanced by the excess of 
our exports over imports. After we entered the war we loaned 
approximately $10,000,000,000 to the Allies, but up to the present 
time they have not been able to pay even the accumulated in- 
terest thereon. In addition to this amount, we have put billions 
more at the disposal of Europe through the repurchase of lurge 
quantities of American securities held there and by large private 
investments in foreign currency and dollar bonds, as well as 
short-term export credits. 

The United States has thus become the leading creditor 
nation, and as soon as foreign governments are prepared to p.y 
interest on their indebtedness, we shall be entiled to receive more 
than $500,000,000 annual interest payments from abroad. While 
this amount may be offset in considerable degree by tourists’ ex- 
penditures, freights, insurance, etc., the balance is bound to be in 
our favor, even though no part of the principal is paid. A chan?» 
in the relation of our exports to our imports or the reinvestm? :: 
abroad of large capital sums must be expected if Europe's de + 
to us is to be liquidated. While it is true that the date of s2°h 
liquidation may be temporarily postponed through the extension 
of credits and the adoption of similar devices, it is, nevertheless, 
true that the debt must be paid eventually in goods, or not at all. 

Decreased Imports Affect Exports—It is, of course, imnov- 
tant that the highest possible volume of export trade should be 
maintained if we are to have normal production in our mines 
and factories and on our farms, and if we are not to be for7ed 
to scrap a large part of our new productive equipment. But an 
increase in imports does not necessitate a corresponding decre*s2 
in exports. It is entirely possible that the present relation hbe- 
tween exports and imports may be reversed without in any w: y 
decreasing the volumue of exports. We can buy more without 
selling less and thereby enable our European debtors to pay 9: 
their obligations without crippling our industries or decressing 
our national wealth to do so. A study of the development of for- 
eign trade in many European countries will show this to be true. 


During the last few years we have increased our production 
of many commodities far beyond our own capacity to consume 
and we have been developing foreign markets, especially in 
Latin-America, to absorb this surplus. From such markets we 
import many articles, some of which are not produced in this 
country. If we now limit the importation of those goods by high 
tariffs we should do irreparable harm to our export trade by pre- 
venting the free exchange of those commodities which our cus- 
tomers have to offer in payment for what they purchase from 
us. 


Depression Not Due to Foreign Goods—The business stagna- 
tion of today is not due, as some advocates of high protective 
duties assert, to a flood of foreign goods competing with the 
produce of our own fields and factories. Moreover, in large 
part our imports are non-competitive goods, and it is in indus- 
tries represented by some of these such as coffee and rubber. in 
which stagnation is most pronounced at the present time. Al- 
though it is estimated that our export trade constitutes but about 
10 per cent. of the total trade of the country, it is commonly 


looked upon as the outlet for our surplus productive capacity of, 


agriculture, transportation, and manufacture and as a stabilizer 
of business. A healthy and prosperous foreign trade has become 
of increased importance to a great many of our citizens. It is 


consequently ef serious domestic concern. While it is possible 
that a high, protective tariff on some articles may be proper, 
there is surely nothing in our economic situation which justifies 


the adoption of a general tariff policy that will, in effect, erect a 
barrier around our ports and isolate us commercially. 


(The Guaranty Survey, published monthly by the Guaranty 
Trust Co.) 


A NEW BROKERAGE FIRM. 


__ A new brokerage firm under the name of Francis Brothers 
will open at 23 Kast Maryland street, Indianapolis, Ind., Sep- 
tember ist. 

Kobert E. Francis, the older of the two brothers, is at 
present connected with Kothe, Wells & Bauer Co., wholesale 
grocers, as buyer and sales manager, coming to that concern at 
the close of the war. During the war Mr. Francxs was in charge 
of the inspection branch of the Subsistence Division of the Army 
with headquarters at Chicago, and in this capacity purchased 
a large portion of the army’s food supply, the purchases run- 
ning into many millions of dollars. Altogether he has had a very 
wide experience in the merchandising of food products and 
while only 35 years of age, has spent 23 years in the various 
phases ot the business in this country and abroad. 

John V. Francis, the younger member of the firm, has also 
had an extensive experience in the business, having been as- 
sociated with Franklin, MacVeagh & Co., wholesale grocers of 
Chicago, for some years prior to the war, and going to the Harry 
C. Gilbert Company, canned foods brokers of indianapolis, arver 
his discharge trom the navy and with which concern he is still 
connected. 

The new firm will specialize in canned foods, selling to the 
wholesale trade exclusively. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF COAL TAR DYES. 


‘the National Aniline and Chemical Company, Inc., will be 
lepresented at the seventh National tixposition Chemical In- 
dustries, New York, by an exhibit that will show the remark- 
uvie advances that nave been made in the manutacture and de- 
velopment ot coal-tar dyes. 

‘he setting ot the exhibit will be of a novel and artistic 
character. lt will be essentially tgyptian in design, and will 
be embellished with ornamentation carrying out this main idea. 

Une oI the 1teatures ot this design will ve a trieze in several 
paneis, portraying groups of ancient ngyptian workmen en- 
gaged in some ot the operations of the tinctorial arts. 

‘Yhe decorative etiects have been very carefully considered 
and will show one of the avenues of usefulness of “national” 
dyes. 

Sesides presenting to the public a comprehensive collection _ 
of coal-tar dyes adapted to every conceivable use, there will 
also be shown a variety of coal-tar intermediates that will prove 
ot interest to all engaged in either the manutacture of dyes, 
or interested in the numerous industries that make use of such 
products. 

There will be in operation a complete working unit of a 
colorist’s laboratory where visitors to the exhibition may see the 
operations of dye testing carried out in all their varied details. 

Supplementing the toregoing will be found other features 
that will tell the story of the progress of the American dyestutt 
industry in its comparatively brief span of life, and which will 
convince the careful investigator that “national” dyes are the 
equal of those formerly imported and fulfill every technical re- 
quirement. 


Among the principal sardine canneries now operating are 
the Holmes Peacock, McCurdy, Clark, Robinson and ‘the Sea- 
coast Fisheries, some of whom have been operating for some 
time. As the fish are not running at present and the season 
is nearly over, light packs are inevitable. 


The Monarch Can Company, of Cambridge, Mass, has been 
declared insolvent, according to the latest report, the principal 
creditor being the Cosmopolitan Trust Company, of Boston. 

The white meat strike has now been settled between the 
fishermen of San Pedro and the canneries. About 100 fishing 
boats which were tied up for some weeks are again at work and 
within the next few days it is expected there will be 300 
going. The price of $130.00 per ton for albacore has been agreed 
upon by both sides. 

At a recent meeting presided over by County Agriculturist 
Beck, a vote was taken on the plan of merging the Willapa Val- 
ley Canning and Growers’ Association and the Willapa Valley 
Producers’ Association. The associations are composed of the 
most prominent berry growers of Pacific County, Wash. 

Among recent incorporations was the Martha Washington 
Stores, Inc., Wilmington, Del., capital stock $1,500,000. To deal 
in all kinds of food products. 
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EDITORIAL JOTTINGS . 


We have all along contended that the “price spread” between 
the manufacturer and the consumer is too great, and nowhere 
more markedly so than in canned foods. And the economist and 
statistician of the Chemical National Bank of New York City 
gives unbiased evidence of this truth, in an article published in 
this issue. 

Last week we published, in our Weekly Review, a list of 
“bargains” in canned foods, offered by one of our leading depart- 
ment stores here in Baltimore, and we asked those caners who 
had sold the goods to this store to tell us whether or not the 
prices at which the goods were being offered were actually bar- 
gains. None of the canners, of course, would do this; they fear 
too much they may lose a customer; and nothing scarces a can- 
ner like the threatened loss of a customer. Why a canner would 
much rather give such a customer the goods, plus a fair amount 
of money, in the shape of a priec below cost of production, and 
pay the broker a commission, than to even think of offending a 
buyer. 

The reason we submitted this concrete example of present- 
day “bargains” in canned foods, was because, while we realized 
that the prices were much lower than usually quoted by retailers 
on such goods, we did not believe they were bargains; or, at least, 
that the store was not making a good profit on them. We have 
no complaint against the store making a profit; the man in busi- 
ness who says he makes no profit is a fool, for that is what every 
man is in business for—to make a profit. And the man who con- 
ducts his business in such a way that he actually makes no 
profit, but on the contrary, a loss, is a damphool of the worst: 
kind, and an injury to all business. But there are proportions of 
profit, or percentages, which are right and others which are de- 
cidedly wrong; and they are peculiarly and particularly wrong 
when they are accompanied by false claims as to the profit or 
loss. We all know what these are. 


You will recall that Maine style corn was offered at 121%2c 
per can, or $2.89 per case. Bearing in mind that these big de- 
partment stores buy directly from the canners, it struck us that 
a careful analysis of this price might not show such a “bargain” 
after all. This corn could have been bought, easily, at $1.00 per 
dozen, and the freight from nearby counties would not be more 
than 8c to 10c per case, even if the buyers hauled it in their own 
trucks; so that it struck us there might be a gross profit of 92c 
per case, when sold by the can as the vast majority of it is sold; 
or of about 80c per case if sold bythe case. This profit of 80c 
on an investment of $2.09 (to split the difference) did not strike 
us as low or poor! Do you think so? And all the goods figured 
on about the same basis, except, as the jokster puts it, only 
worse. 


- We Fer ran across a new version of the “times in which we 
ive. ead it: 


THE PASSING OF SOFT TIMES. 


. “The Observer’s Corner,” in our Steel and Metal 
Digest for August, will say: 


About three months ago the general sales manager 
of a large steel company showed The Observer a blotter 
on which was printed in large type: 

THIS IS NOT 
THE COMING OF HARD TIMES 
IT IS THE PASSING OF SOFT TIMES. 

The idea had made quite an impression on the G. 
S. M. and it did the same on The Observer and as time 
has passed and things have occurred the impression is 
deepened. The G. S. M. has exhibited a good bit of suc- 
cessful salesmanship since then, and this has not by any 
means made him less satisfied with his job. 

Only a few months previously (they have seemed 
very long months to all of us) The observer had sat in 
the office of another salesman while he conducted a 
telephone conversation with a customer in an adjoining 
State. The word “conversation” is used in a liberal 
sense, for the salesman did the talking and the customer 
was not permitted to say anything. The conversation 
ran about like this: ‘“On your contract so and so we find 
we can permit you to specify a 30-ton carload if you 
send the specifications at once. We may be able to ship 
at the end of next week. No, 30 tons. Now remember, 
don’t specify more than 30 tons. If you do I’ll simply 
send the whole thing back.” The Observer remarked: 
“Salesmanship!” It was, in a way. The salesmanship | 
in those days consisted in avoiding trouble with the mill. 
If one sold too much his job was in danger. Such condi- 
tion was not good for a salesman. It does not give him 
the right kind of practice. 

From the inspiration provided by that blotter The 
Observer made a resolve that he would not refer to 
existing times as “hard times” and that if anybody made 
such a reference in his presence he would take it up with 


m. 

The philosophy of the thing is: “What is normal? 
If the times of 1920 are normal then for a large per- 
centage of the world’s business history we have had 
hard times. If hard work is the natural lot of man then 
1920 represented abnormal times—soft times. Gen. III, 
19: “In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.” Is 
there any acceptable system of religion or philosophy 
that teaches otherwise? Man is born to work and how- 
ever Adam—who had had some soft times—felt about it, 
we of this day have natural traits that make us like 
work—unless we are spoiled by soft times and wrong 
styles of living. 

The Observer is not praising business depressions. 
Idleness is a punishment. Hard work is not. If hard 
work is considered a punishment there is something 
wrong with the mental state. There is a difference be- 
tween depressions and what people have called “hard 
times.” The common idea is that we had a period of de- 
pression or hard times from 1893 to 1898 inclusive and 
that the end of the period was marked by the “boom” of 
1899. The main thing that boom did was to make a lot 
of trouble in 1900. The late John W. Gates, for in- 
stance, had’ to reduce the price of nails a dollar a keg 
at one stroke. The fore-part of that six-year period saw 
much unemployment, which was bad, since unemploy- 
ment is punishment. The latter part was different. Just 
‘observe that in 1897 more pig iron was made than in 


~ 


any preceding year and in 1898 23 per cent. more was 
made than in 1897. All the pig iron made was con- 
sumed. Nobody laid in pig iron ahead of time, for pig 
iron cost nearly $10 a ton in those years, and, of course, 
it wasn’t safe to buy ahead. It must have kept people 
quite busy in 1897 and 1898 making and consuming that 
pig iron. It was hard work, but better not call it hard 
times, for a man isn’t doing himself any good making 
himself unhappy. 


The salesman ought to sell and the purchasing agent 
ought to buy and the producer ought to produce. The 
salesman ought not to be fighting off customers and the 
purchasing agent bidding up the market and the pro- 
ducer slacking so that the times will get still softer— 
until they run into the cracks and disappear. 


We are not going into “hard times” but coming out of 

“soft times!” That strikes us as a pretty good idea, be- 
cause it is so true. A great many canners will not agree with 
this, because they forget the “soft times” which the industry 
saw, while all other industries were seeing then, during the war. 
The times when, as the wag put it, you had to hire a man to in- 
sult customers. A lot of men have already forgotten those soft 
days, and think only of the hard days experienced in the past 
two years. Well, take a counter-irritant, and think of the soft 
days ahead of us in the canned foods industry, due to the spten- 
did clean-up the industry has assured for this year. Clean decks 
for 1922; bright skies, and why should not the days be soft and 
balmy? The industry worked to make them so, and deserves 
them. 


They could scotch the best friend the consumers of this 
country ever had—the Big Five Meat Packers—but they seem 
afraid to touch the worse enemy the consumer and all business 
men ever had—the Coal Barrons. That delightful Congress we 
have at Washington, whose motto seems to be: “Efficiency must 
be suppressed; economy must be talked, but extravagance in- 
dulged in—fool laws and fanatacism forever!” 


Extortionate coal prices; high food prices; severe cold 
weather and lack of employment, this winter, may give us a taste 
of some of the troubles Europe has had, and is having. 


If we don’t stop making bums, we may have too many bomb 
makers. 


NATURAL FLAVOR OF CIDAR AND GRAPE JUICE 
RETAINED BY PASTUERIZATION 


Sweet cidar or grape juice can be preserved in a sweet condi- 
tion indefinitely if directions recommended by the Home Demon- 
stration Department of the University of Maryland are followed 
carefully. 

As rapidly as the juices are pressed from the fruit place 
them in clean vessels. Wooden barrels or tubs which have pre- 
viously been thoroughly scalded will serve the purpose very wall, 
although earthenware jars, if available, should be used. These 
are allowed to stand overnight; or for not more than 12 to 14 
hours, in the coolest location possible so that much of the solid 
matter suspended in the juice will settle to the bottom. Glass 
jars or bottles must be thoroughly sterilied to receive the juices, 
which are drained off withou disturbing the sediment. 

If fruit jars are used they should be fitted with sterilized 
caps and rubbers, and the cap tightened down as far as it can 
be turned. If bottles using crown caps are used, the bottles 
are capped as they are filled, using caps which have been steril- 
ized. In case bottles closed with corks are used, set the pre- 
viously sterilized corks in place in the bottles and tie them down 
loosely with strong cord so that steam may escape. To relieve 
the pressure during sterilization the bottles should be filled only 
to the neck. 

A wash boiler or other convenient vessel can be prepared 
for a “water bath” by fitting it with a wooden rack on which 
the containers filled as above indicated with juice are placed. 
The bath is filled with cold water and the bottles or jars, if 
closed, are inverted or laid on one side so as to wet the inside 
of the caps thoroughly with juice. If bottles closed with corks 
are used, the bottles must stand upright in the water, which 
should come up to the necks of the bottles. 

The heating is then started. A thermometer is hung so that 
it will dip for half its length into the water, which is heated 
gradually until its temperature reaches 175 degrees F. Allow 
the bottles or jars to remain in the water for 30 minutes if quart 
or half gallon jars are used, and from 40 to 45 minutues if gallon 
bottles are used. Then remove from the stove and immediately 
tighten down the caps of the jars, if jars are used. If corked 
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bottles are used, drive the corks firmly into the necks; invert 
each bottle so as to wet the cork thoroughly with the hot juice; 


‘ then complete the sealing by cutting the cork off smoothly and 


pouring hot paraffin over it. 

Place the product in a dark, cool storage room. Watch it 
for a period of a week or more for the beginning of fermentation, 
which will be indicated by frothing at the surface of the liquid. 
If any bottles show signs of fermenting, return them to the wash 
boiler and repeat the process exactly as before, loosening the 
tops, of course, before heatings begins, and closing down firmly 
again before the liquid is allowed to cool. 

When the juice is placed in storage the suspended solid 
matter will gradually settle out and sediment will accumulate 
in the bottom and on the sides of the jars. In the course of two 
or three months at ordinary temperatures, this settling will be 
completed and the liquid will be fairly clear. It may be used 
directly from the bottles or drawn off into clean bottles which 
should be sterilized before they are filled and which should 
then be corked and pasteurized by heating to 170 degrees F. 
for the same length of time as in the first pasteurization. If 
rebottling is necessary or desirable the second heating should 
never reach the temperature to which the juice was first heated; 
otherwise, the clarification which is secured by settling and de- 
canting into new containers will be defeated, as a second process 
of sedimentation will occur. If the temperature be kept 5 de- 
grees below that reached at the first heating, this result will be 
avoided. 

A reliable thermometer is a necessity for this work, as it is 
important that the juice be heated to 175 degrees F. in the first 
heating, in order to destroy the organisms which would other- 
wise cause fermentation. It is equally important that the juice 
should not be overheated, as this will give it a cooked taste 
which is decidedly unpleasant to many people. 

AN ARGUMENT. FOR JOBBERS’ PRIVATE BRANDS. 

A writer in last week’s “Printers’ Ink” gives a new slant 
on the much-discussed position of the wholesale grocers’ pri- 
vate brands. The thought he advances is that private brands 
are a good thing for the retailer because they enable him to 
avoid chain store competition on advertised brands, competition 
which he can’t usually meet because of the lower price at which 
chain stores buy advertised brands. Read this: 


It may as well be recognized now as any time that 
the jobber who pushes private lines rather than ad- 
vertised goods does so because he is smart enough to 
recognize the opening for them. The opening comes be- 
cause the chain stores are able to undersell the inde- 
pendent retailer on many advertised goods in the grocery 
line—most of them, in fact. 

The chains have this advantage because the manu- 
facturer gives them a discount on quantity purchases 
that is entirely beyond the reach of the independent 
retailer. 

When a retail grocer has a chain store neighbor 
underselling him two or three cents a can on an adver- 
tised line of canned goods, he naturally is going to 
listen to the jobber when the latter tells him of a private 
brand of equal merit on which he can have the exclu- 
sive sale without being bothered by chain-store competi- 
tion. 


There is something in this, of course. The thing reasons 
out thus: The nationally-advertised brand has the advantage 
of demand; the people want it. The jobber’s private brand has 
the advantage af profit. The chain store doesn’t handle it, and 
it therefore sells, if it sells at all, at a much vetter margin. Is 
the advantage in profit enough to outweigh the advantage in 
demand? I should think not, considering the extra effort which 
the retailer must make before he can realize the extra profit 
on the jobber’s brand. I think in such a case a bird in the hand 
is worth four in the bush.—Modern Merchant and Grocery Word. 


According to the reports of Consul Homer M. Byington, 
the quantity of cherries preserved in brine this year in Naples 
will be greatly reduced. The untimely rains ripened the fruit 
rapidly and made much of it unfit for preserving. The crop has 
been reported as about 5 per cent. and the crop of sour cherries 
a total failure. 


California growers have announced that they expect to win 
their fight against the railroads for the reduction of the recent 
advances made on all shipments to the Eastern markets. Some 
of the reductions will amount to as much as 35 per cent., while 
in other cases they go to 25 per cent. 

J. R. Herman, of Paterson, N. J., was a recent visitor on 
the West Side. Mr. Herman is head of the J. R. Herman Com- 


pany, large wholesale grocers of Paterson. 
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CANNED FOODS WEEK NEWS 


“A Harvest Time for Housewives” 


An explanation of the plan, organization, and general scope of the 


forthcoming national Canned Foods Week 


“DON’T FORGET THE DATE - - NOVEMBER 1 TO 8” 


6. -The Personnel of the Organization. 


The Canned Foods Week national committee consists of 
Royal F. Clark, of Beaver Dam, Wis., chairman; Russell B. 
Kingman, Orange, N. J., assistant chairman, representing East- 
ern States; L. A. Babcock, Chicago, assistant chairman, repre- 
senting Central States; James A. Anderson, Morgan, Utah, as- 
sistant chairman, Middle Western States, and B. Houssels, Los 
Angeles, assistant chairman, the Coast States, including Alaska 
and Hawaii. The States comprising the foregoing sections are 
listed elsewhere. 

Funds for conducting the campaign are being raised by voi- 
untary contributions.. The allied organizations co-operating in 
the movement will solicit contributions from their own members. 
The following Solicitation Committee has been appointed to’ rep- 


-yesent the different States and commodities, and are now at 


work: 
SOLICITATION COMMITTEE 
California ..... Preston McKinney 


Connecticut 


Kentucky ..............George Nagle 
Louisiana .............d. H. Jastremski 
Blaine... ...W. F. Leonard 

Massachusetts ......... J. C. DeMille 
Michigan .............. Frank Gerber 
Missouri ....... hoy Nelson 
New Jersey............H. Pritchard 
New York ............L. Meulendyke 
Ohi 


C. H. Musselmann 
« J. C. DeMille 
W. B. Stokely 
....-H. L. Herrington 
Washington ............ Guy P. Halferty 
....W. C. Leitsch 
Milk Canners ......... Walter Page, Chicago 
Mest Canners: ...6..06 George A. Eastwood, Chicago 


* Excepting the City of Baltimore, which will be represented 
by D. H. Stevenson. 
7. Immediate Steps to Be Taken by Territorial Chairman. 

1. Go over bulletin carefully. 

2. Select and appoint the five members of the territorial 
committee. 

8. Look over your territory and determine how many im- 
portant cities will require city committees for real re- 
sults. 

4. Give each chairman of a city committee a copy of the 
bulletin to read and study and get him to appoint the 


five members of his committee at once. 

5. Call a meeting of a territorial committee and if pos- 
sible invite the chairmen of the city committees to at- 
tend, and explain the work to be done. In this way the 
city chairman can go back and form his committee and 
carry out the same plan. 

6. Get each of the five members of the territorial commit- 
tee to appoint workers to carry on the work under their 
direction. 

7. Distribute bulletins to each committee member and 
their workers with sufficient pledge cards for securing 
financial pledges. Also retail distributors’ pledge cards 
for their co-operation. 

8. Determine if possible at this committee meeting the best 
method of distributing advertising material in your ter- 
ritory as requested in the bulletin under “Urgent Infor- 
mation.” 

9. Determine approximately the amount of support which 
may be looked for in your territory. 

10. Start the men out after the financial pledges. Get the 
city committee chairmen to do the same thing. 

11. Get the canners, distributors and brokers sales organiza- 
tions at work pledging the retail distributor to reserve 
his window space for Canned Foods Week. 

12. Have a meeting within the next two weeks to view the 
results and make a report to headquarters. 

8. A General Survey of the Co-operation Possible. 

Canned Foods Week in its essence is not a canners’ move- 
ment, not a week in which the advantage of only the canner is 
squght. It is to be a week of merchandising and of advertising 
effort in which the advantage of every factor of the trade will 
be promoted. The retail distributor will have a keen interest 
in Canned Foods Week because he will see his advantage in it; 
for Canned Foods Week will be the means through which he 
will secure increased business. 

The distributor likewise will be interested in Canned Foods 
Week. And for obvious reasons, the machinery man, the broker, 
and other factors will be interested too. During Canned Foods 
Week, all should vie with one another in promoting the success 
of this period of common endeavor. 

9. Getting Canned Foods Week Over. 

The hope of Canned Foods Week is that it shall be the fore- 
runner of an annually conducted event commending canned foods 
to the attention of all the people. During one week of each year, 
preferably a week of the harvest time, the truth about canned 
foods will be repeated to the people. They will be told of the im- 
portant position which canned foods hold in their economy; they 
will be told of the orderly processes out of which canned foods 
are evolved; and they shall know that because of their purity 
and their wholesomeness canned foods are the safest and the best 
foods they can bring to their table. 

To produce in the minds of the people a right perspective 
and a right attitude toward canned foods is to get Canned 
Foods Week over—a result which will surely follow from the 
properly directed efforts of the trade factors which pledge co- 
operation. 

It is intended that the American housewife shall be the cen- 
tral figure in this great harvest time Canned Foods Week. There 
should be attractive sales for her, interesting assortments and 
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combinations, together with tempting displays and offers—a veri- 
table harvest time indeed. During Canned Foods Week the 
American housewife will buy canned foods more freely. Per- 
haps she may buy in quantity lots, anticipating the winter’s 
need. New buying tendencies will be developed and attention 
will be given to kinds and varieties of canned foods which had 
hitherto escaped the housewife’s attention. 

Alert grocers will find that Canned Foods Week is a time 
of real opportunity for them—a time of ready and profitable 
salesmaking; and they will not permit the week’s exceptional 
opportunities to remain unimproved. 

10. The Immediate Job and the Later Job. 

The work to be done before November ist is divided into 
two parts. 

First, there is the immediate job of securing financial 
pledges so a budget can be established and the extent of the co- 
operative work planned. The territorial and city committees will 
carry on the work of securing financial pledges from the ma- 
chinery and supply man, broker and distributor factors. The 
work of securing the pledges of the canners throughout the coun- 
try is now being carried on by the Solicitation Committee al- 
ready appointed. 

Second, or the latter job, is the work of securing sales pro- 
motion co-operation from everyone to gain the attention of the 
consumer. 

Voluntary contributions are being asked to support the cam- 
paign. The matter of immediate importance is to secure pledges 
of funds from every canner, machinery and supply man, broker 
and distributor. The scope of the plan and the success of the 
week depend primarily upon the amount of money contributed, 
through the work of the committee. Of course there is in pre- 
paration elaborate sales promotion material, however, until the 
size of the budget is definitely determined, the amount which 
can be spent for sales promotion can only be approximated. 


WHAT IS CANNED CORN? 
Criticism of Trade Asked on Tentative Definition for 
Styles and Grades of Canned Sweet Corn. 


Tentative definitions and standards for canned 
corn, canned sweet corn, canned sweet corn styles, 
and canned sweet corn grades were adopted by 
the joint committee on definitions and stanrards rep- 
resenting the Association of American Dairy, Food and 
Drug Officials, the Association of Official Agricultural 
Chemists, and the United States Department of Agri 
culture, at a recent meeting. Suggestions and crit- 
icisms from the trade and other interested persons will 
receive careful consideration before final definitions 
and standards were adopted. The Text of these defi- 
nitions and standards for canned sweet corn as adopted 
by the joint committee is as follows: 

CANNED SWEET CORN, CANNED CORN, is the canned 
vegetable prepared form the grain of sweet corn (Zea mays L.) 
of the proper degree of maturity, with or without the addition of 


sugar and salt, and with the addition of potable water sufficient 
to secure the consistency proper for the product. 

CREAM CANNED CORN is canned sweet corn prepared 
from corn removed form the cob by cuting through the grain 
and subsequent scraping. It has a creamy consistency. 

WHOLE GRAIN CANNED CORN is canned sweet corn 
prepared from corn removed from the cob by cutting in such 
manner as to leave the grain substantially entire. 

FANCY CANNED SWEET CORN is the product prepared 
from young, tender corn, of superior flavor, and of such degree 
of maturity that the kernels are milky and creamy. 

EXTRA STANDARD CANNED SWEET CORN is the 
product prepared from corn, of good flavor, intermedite in tender- 
ness between those used for fancy and standard grades 
respectively. 

STANDARD CANNED SWEET CORN is the product pre- 
pared from reasonably tender corn, of acceptable flavor, the 
kernels of which have reached but not passed the dough state. 

Suggestions and criticisms should be in the hands 
of the secretary of the committee not later than 
October 1, 1921. Communications should be addressed 
to the Secretary, Joint Committee on Definitions and 
Standards, Bureau of Chemistry, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


TO STANDARDIZE CANNED TOMATOES. 
Tentative definitions and standards for canned to- 


-matoes and for canned tomato grades have been pro- 


posed by the joint committee on definitions and stanr- 
ards in the Bureau of Chemistry, United States 
Department of Agriculture. The trade and all persons 
interested are invited to submit criticisms or comments 
on the proposed grades and standards, of which the 
following is a complete text: 

SUBSTANDARD CANNED SWEET CORN is canned sweet 


corn that fails in some respect to meet the qualifications of 
standard grade. 


CANNED TOMATOES are the canned vegetable prepared 
from sound, ripe, fresh tomatoes (the fruits of Lycopersicum 
esculentum Mill.) of any red variety or varieties, by thorough 
washing and scalding and proper peeling, coring, and trimming, 
with or without grading, with or without the addition of sugar 
and salt, and sterilized by heat. The liquor used for filling the 
spaces between the fruits is the pure juice derived from the 
tomatoes so prepared or from others of the same quality and 
preparation, and does not exceed in quantity that originally 
present in the prepared fruit contained in the can. 

FANCY TOMATOES are canned select tomatoes of uniform 
red color, free from ;pieces of skin or core, and are whole 
tomatoes, with or without whole tomatoes, and with or without 
a few large pieces. : 

EXTRA STANDARD TOMATOES are canned tomatoes 
practically free from unde-color parts, from pieces of skin or 
core, and most of them whole or in large pieces. 

STANDARD TOMATOES are canned tomatoes reasonably 
free from under-colored parts, and from pieces of skin or core. 

SUBSTANDARD TOMATOES conform to the definition for 


“Canned tomatoes,” but lack in some respects the qualifications 
of the higher grades. 


Communications regarding amendments to the 
proposed definitions and grades should reach the sec- 
retary of the joint committee on definitions and stand- 
ards not later than October 1, 1921, and be addressed 
care Bureau of Chemistry, United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

WHAT’S IN THE CATSUP AND CHILI? 


Tentative definitions and standards for catsup and 
chili sauce were completed in part at a recent meeting 
of the joint committee representing the Association of 
Americtan Dairy, Food and Drug Officials, the Associ- 
ation of Official Agricultural Chemists, and the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Criticism of the 
proposed definitions in so far as agreed upon, and 
suggestions regarding certain other points are invited 
form all other interested persons. The text of the 
definitions and standards for tomato catsup and chili 
sauce follows: 

KETCHUP, CATSUP, CATSHUP, is the clean, sound prod- 
uct made from properly prepared strained tomatoes with spices, 
salts, sugar, and a vinegar, with or without onions and garlic, 
and contain not less than twelve (12%) of tomato solids. 

CHILI SAUCE is the clean, sound, cooked product made 
from chopped, peeled, ripe tomatoes, chopped peppers, salt, 
sugar, spices, and a vinegar, with or without onions and garlic, 


and contains not less than per cent. ( %) of tomato 
solids. 


The secretary of the joint comittee invites sugges- 
tions as to a satisfactory specification for the minimum 
content of tomato solids in chili sauce, and regarding 
the propriety of the use of paprika as a flavor and of 
the limitation of its use if permitted. The committee 
is also considering the desirability of permitting the 
use of spice oils and extracts in place of spices. 

Suggestions on these and other points should reach 
the committee not later than October 1. Communi- 
cations addressed to the Secretary, Joint Committee on 
Definitions and Standards, Bureau of Chemistry, 


Washington, D. C., will be brought to the attention of 
the committee before the final draft of the definitions 
is adopted. 
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THE CSECHOSLOVAK CANNED FOOD MARKET 
AND INDUSTRY. 


Prague, April 6th, 1921. 

The same crisis which dropped on American 
Canners several months ago has come to aur market 
too. Canners and Wholesalers have full stocks. Re- 
tailers have entirely withdrawn from the market, 
because they anticipate lower prices. The consumer 
has, himself, two reasons why he does not buy: 1. It 
is a sort of “strike” to compell the producer to reduce 
his prices. 2. The first two or three years after the 
war’s end people were so hungry after six years famine, 
that they ate almost everything they could get hold of. 
Canned Food was an article that was obtainable at 
once after the war. Enormous quantities of Canned 
Meat and Canned Milk (American Brands) were con- 
sumed. Also Canned Fruit (Csech Brands) were 
asked when there was bread enough. Now people are 
satiated. They have got enough of Canned Food and 
especially of Canned Fruit. 

Besides this “passive resistence” of the public 
there are still other reasons—which, I believe, are now 
a world wide disease, resulting from the war. It is the 
enormous increase of factories which do not answer 
the real consumption. All countries that took part 
directly or indirectly in the war were fearing more or 
less scarcity of food. Thus an army of new factories 
resulted for Canning or preparing artifical Food. The 
food industry is no larger than the consumption 
requires. 

This is the case with almost all industries, and 
the markets, where formerly the war’s scarcity had 
produced an exaggerated demand, are now overflooded 
with offers. This abundance causes the prices to 
decline even beyond the level which is corresponding 
to the actual cost of raw material and labour. 

These are the general and chief reasons of the 
stagnation all over the world. And I hold that the 
economical balance of the world’s production and con- 
sumption always find the right counterpoise to come to 
a stability. Financial difficulties clearly show the way 
events will take. Producers must decrease in number. 
Those who took profit of the distress that war brought 
on us, those who started manufacturing for profiteer 
ing, and not in order to produce quality brands,—must 
now disappear from the list of honest business men 
and manufacturers. 

Let us consider now the specific conditions of the 
Csechoslovak Canners. I think this country might 


interest the American Canner, in spite of it’s small 


extension, for several reasons which I intend to explain 
fully in one of my future reports, after some prelim- 


inary explanations, which are necessary before I can . 


enter into particulars. 

Our canned Food Industry is not very old; in fact, 
most of the factories were opened during the war. 
They are chiefly Fruit Canning Factories for this was 
the only line that got raw material enough for its pro- 
duction. Meat was very scarce during the war. Thus 
Canned Meat was manufactured, but for the Army 
only. The same is to be said of Canned Milk. 

In our reports we will consider Fruit and Vege- 
table Canning only, this being the only line of im- 
portance actually. Our factories are producing High 
Grade Brands of Canned Fruit in Glass Jars. Our 
Fruit is of fine flavor, although not very big in size. 
A further support, besides good quality and abundance 
of fruit, is the well developed Glass and Metal Industry 


of Bohemia. The American Canner does not know that 
Appert’s first Cans were made of Bohemia Sheet-Iron, 
and Bohemian Crystal Glass too is known the world 
over. Last but not least the Sugar production is an 
enormous one in our country. If we still consider the 
abundance of Coal nobody can doubt about the good 
basis the Csechoslovak Canned Food Industry will have 
for its future development 


Nevertheless, up to the present time, the brands 
are far from being of the homogenous splendid quality 
that they ought to. Our factories are producing very 
fine High Grade brands (in Glass Jars), and on the 
other hand—an “Every Man’s” Marmelade, which is 
of pretty low quality. The reasons are not lying 
within the producer. They are a consequence of the 
impoverishment of the middle and low clasess of pop- 
ulation,—a legacy of the war. The government had 
to grant cheap food to those classes, and established a 
fixed price for “Every Man’s Marmelade” (like they did 
for other food or articles of daily want)—which nobody 
could trespass. For these cheap brands the Govern- 
ment granted cheap sugar to the Canners, but the price 
left them very little or no profit at all, since fruit was 
not obtainable, unless paid at far higher prices than 
the fixed “Maximum” Prices, decreed by the Govern- 
ment, provided. 

The Canners had no other escape than to cut down 
the quality of the “Marmelade”. It is a sort of Jelly 
made of Pulp of Apples, Pears, Prunes, Plums or 
different Berries, with nearly 45 per cent. of sugar, 
prepared very primitively and packed in wooden boxes 
of about 50 pounds 

It is evident that nobody buys such a brand at 
present. It is offered at 6 to 9 Crowns csechosl, a kilo. 
That means about ten cents a pound! Such a price 
means of course a loss for the producer under present 
conditions, his cost of material and labor being nearly 
9 Crowns. The stocks being rather heavy, both of 
entirely packed goods and pulp prepared for Canning, 
the Canners will now have to find other ways of utiliz- 
ing it. Attempts are now being made to get Alcohol 
through fermentation out of it. But there will be, 
perhaps, still a possibility of exporting. The Govern- 
ment has placed the Canners in a very unfavorable 
position. Suar, as well as other food (flour bread, 
etc.) is still under Government Control. It is distrib- 
uted to the Canners at Standard Prices, fixed by the 
Govenment. Now the Sugar Prices on the world’s 
market have declined and are about 3 Crowns lower 
(we are really exporting sugar at such decreased 
prices) than the sugar price invoiced to the Canners 
who consequently are unable to campete with foreign 
Canners who buy sugar much cheaper. But there is 


some hope that the Government will endeavour to give 
the canners an opportunity of exporting—for the stag- 
nation in business has always a bad sister; lack of work 
and workmen losing theid bread are not a thing our 
Government is fond of, for they must give them finan- 
cial support, according to a law recently decreed. 
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WANTED 
MANAGING DIRECTOR OF SALES 


For a company making Sanitary and a general 
line of tin cans. Must have broad sales experi- 
ence, and up-to-date ideas of handling trade and 
salssmen. A good position for the right man.— Continental Can Company, Inc. 


Address Box A-893 care of The Canning Trade. will quote prices on Cans upon 
application. 


HIGHEST QUALITY 
Chili Sauce 
Tomato Catsup 
Whole Tomato Puree Fidelity Can Company 


Baltimore, Md. 


Greenabaum Bros., Inc. 
SEAFORD, DELAWARE Prices Quoted on Request 


ATLANTIC CANS 


ATLANTIC CAN CO. 


JAMES F. COLE BALTIMORE, :-:-: MARYLAND. 


President 


THE CANNING TRADE. 
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Prices given represent the /owest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. 
Baltimore (unless otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. ****Many 
canners get higher prices for their goods; some few may take less for a personal reason, but these 
prices represent the general market at this date. 
Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: (t)Thos. J. Meehan &Co. (t)Jos. Zoller & Co.,Inc. (§)Wm. C. West &-Co. 
(*)H. H. Taylor & Son. New York prices corrected by our special Correspondent. 
CANNED VEGETABLES CANNED VEGETABLE PRICES—Continued. CANNED FRUIT PRICES—Continued. 
ASPARAGUS*—(California) Balt. N.Y. Baits. N.Y. 
No. 2% White Mammoth.$4 9§ 3 10 SUCCOTASH!—No. 2, Green Beans... 140 15 PEARSt—No. 3, Standards in Water.... 175 80 
With Dry Beans 1 10 Out . 225 2 55 
° New York 1% INE 
“White, Large. 425 3 10 SWEET POTATORS{-No.2, Standard Our 10 | Out Out 
Green, 3 “ Std. f.0.b. Co. 1 50 Out Sliced Std. Out Out 
White, Medium... ...... 3 30 98td.f.0.b 75 Out Grated" “ Out 
Green, 10, 8td.f.0.b.Co. Out 5 50 2%, Hawaii Sliced Extra 375 2 90 
White Small. ...... Out TOMATOESt-No. 10, Fancy, f.0.b. Bal Ou Out 
“Green 4 25 Jersey, “ Fac’y ...... Out 2, Extra 250 235 
Tips White Sq 3 30 Stand., Balto 4250 4 25 Stand. .. 275 
3 80 Stand. “ Co... 42 $2 Grated Extra .... 3 00 
“Green, 420 3 15 “3. Sani. 5% in. oane 145 20 Stand. ...... 10 0 
Rnd... Out 3 15 Jersey, f.0.b. Co. Out Out "10, Shredded Syrup........ Out... 
BAKED BEANSt-No. 1, Plain.............. . Ex. 8td.. Balto. 1750 “10, Crushed Extra......... Out 900 
Out Stand, “ 1436 135 2, Eastern Pie Water.... Out 
125 ‘Seconds, Balto. 90 __...... PLUMSt—No. 2, Water co. 1000 Out 
“2, Stand., 1 06 97% 
BEANSt—No.2 Btring, Standard Green % 100 “Seconds, “ Balto. 
Btringless, Std .... ...... 100 110 CAL. 1 10 RASPBERRIES§—No_ 2, Black 
“ 9. White Wax Standard 100 Out TOMATO PULP!-No. Standard....... 2 75 “ 
- ie Standards..... ...... 215 CANNED FRUITS BERRIES}— Yo. 2, Ex. Stan. 8 5 50 
Soaked.......... 1 00 1 6 APPLES—No. 10, Me. 6 00 Out 
“9, Red Kidney, Stand... 120 Out 10, Mich. Out rved Out 
“10, 6 Out 
Standard." APPLES! No. 10. /Md,, \ [.0.b. Co..... vut "1, Extra Preserved..... Out 
2, Standar 10,( Pe. f.0.b, Balto... Out 1, Preserved Out 
Out APRICOTS—No. 2%, Cala Choice... 25 235 10, Standard Water...... 50 Out 
OORNt—No. 2, Std. Ever., f.o.b. Balto. 1 (5 BLACKBERRIES§—No. 2, Standard... 125 Out CANNED FISH 
gtd Shoepegf.o.b.Balto. 120 ...... 2, Preserved..150 Out 6 25 
Ex.8td.Shoepegf.o.b.Co.1 20 Out  2,In Syrup... Out Out 4Flat 
. * Fey Shoepeg f.o.b.co. 1 30 1 35 BLUEBERRIES—No. 10, Maine........... TERS 
Std. Maine Style Balto 1 05 115 2, om - Cos. Standards 145 
 §td.MaineStylef.o.b.Co. 100 115 CHERRIES$—No. 2, Seconds, Red. tos 140 
" “ Ex. Std. Maine Style....110 1 25 White...... Out 2 90 
Ext. Std.Stylef.o.b.Bal. 110 Out “ Red “ Stand. Water........ 2 8 
“Extra f.o.b. County...... 115 Out White "  gyrup Out 
‘Extra Std. Western........ ..... Out Preserved 3 25 
HOMINY!—No. “Red 10,Sour pitted... Out 
* 3, Standard, Split Out “ Choice 2s Stand............. 2 60 
* 10 2 Stand... 35 
MIXED VEGETA.) No. Kinds..... 1 05 110 
BLES FOR SOUPt 10 PEACHES*—No. 2%, oat. Stand. iC... 3 2% 340 
OKRA AND} No. Standard. 140... 2%, Ex.8td."...37 $90 2+ Columbia, Tall. Out 
PEACHESt—No. 1, Bx. Sliced Yellow 189 1 90 4 50 
PEAS! 2s—No. 1, Sieve......f o b factory 3 60 Stendard White... Out Out %, 2 30 
3 “ 195 Ex." Medium Red, Talls 150 
Seconds No. 3. Standa.ds, White. 200 1 70 Donate pr eae 1920 pack 
No. 1, EJ No,4Sieve 76 95 Yellow 22 330 oh 265 290 
Si ted 3 80 1 00 Ex. White.. 2 2 75 
“Fancy Petit Pois......... Out 275 “ Selected, Yellow.....350 Out 3 00 
= ” “ mustard keyless 2 
saAUERERAUTI—No. 2, Standard. Out TUNA case 
1 35 No 10 Unpeeled........400 450 450 
10, 4 00 " Peeled............ 800 800 pe 8 00 
SPINACH!—No. 3, Stand 1% PEARSt—No. 2, Seconds in “ Be 
1 25 Stan: ee 1 60 5 75 
2%, Cal. Ex. in Syrup. 150 Out 6 00 
10 8, Seconds in Water........... Out 


- ment. 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost together with money. 


Rates upon application. 


For Sale--Factories 


FOR SALE—Canning Factory, Jessup, Maryland—B. & O. R. R., 
15 miles from Baltimore—including large two-story warehouse, good 
sheds, also two large houses for employees. Two and one-quarter 
acres of ground, wagon scale, two boilers, two engines, two good lar 
wells, water tanks, steamand water piping. Plant wired for electric 
light. Attractive price’ Tomatoes, stringless beans, peas, sweet po- 
tatoes, etc., can be contracted for in immediate neighborhood. Ad- 
dress Chas. G. Summers & Co.. Baltimore, Md. 


For Sale—Machinery 


FOR SALE—lIn stock for immediate shipment— 
Boilers, Engines, Pumps, Tanks and Stacks; new and re- 
built. Address Louis A. Tarr, Inc., 203 W.-Conway St., 
Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—Brand new Elgin filling machine, No. 375, 
Model B, plunger type; equipped with motor drive. This ma- 
chiue cost, complete, $1600.00, and hag never been taken out of 
the crate, will sell it for $750.00 f. o. b. Memphis. 

D. Canale & Co., 408 S. Front St., Memphis, Tenn. 


USED MACHINERY FOR SALE—On account of vacating 
our Baltimore Factory: 
1 Zastrow Crane. 


Huntley Tomato Washer and Scalder. 
Link-Belt Skinning Table 120 Skinners. 


1 

1 

1 Link-Belt Skinning Table 60 Skinners. 

4 52x54 Closed Process Kettles. 

1 52x54 Open Process Kettle Steam Connections. 
2 52x54 Cooling Tanks. 

9 Process Crates for above. 

6 Crate Tops for above. 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 


w w& 


Peerless Syruper, New Valves. 
Sprague Syruper. 
Ayars Syruper, 
Ayars Tomato Fillers No. 3 Sanitary Cans. 
Ayers Tomato Filler No. 3 Hole and Cap Cans. 
Souder’s Tomato Packing Table. > 
Westinghouse Air Compressor, size 8; steam 1% in.; 
air discharge, 1% in. 
75 Iron Stools. 
1 12x18 Skinner Hor. Slide Valve Engine, 
Wheel; 36x14 Pulley. 
6x7 Vertical Slide Valve Engine. 
3x4 Vertical Slide Valve Engine. 
54%4x3%x5 Blake Duplex Pump. 
514%4x314x5 Worthington Pump. 
4144x3%x4 Deane Pump. 


15 General Elec. A. C. Motor, 220 V., 60 Cycle, 900 
20th Century Kemp Gas Machine, 
Pulleys, Hangers, Shafting and Belting. 
115 H. P. A. C. Motor, 220 volt, 60 cycle, 1140 R. P. M. 


Torsch Packing Co., Baltimore, Md. 


72” Fly 


FOR SALE—Burt, styles A and B, Labelers for No. 2 and 
No. 3 cans. Rebuilt equal to new. Ready for immediate ship- 
S. F. Sherman, Utica, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—4 Exhaust Boxes, 13 feet long, for No. 2 and 
No. 3 cans; can be shortened if desired; equipped with non- 
jam chains; 1 Can-cleaning Machine, %-horsepower Motor, 


will clean 800 to 1,000 cases per day. Charles M. Scott Pack- 
ing Co., Dover, Del. 


Wanted— Miscellaneous 


WANTED—Small retort, with crates. 
about 250 No. 2 cans. 
Ellicottville, N. Y. 


One that will hold 
Must be in Al condition. G. A. Fitch, 


_ WANTED—Quotations and samples on green asparagus 
tips, telephone peas, sweet and sour cherries, raspberries, cur- 
rant jelly, gooseberry jam. Johnson’s Home Canning, Inc., 
Bethlehem, Conn. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE. 


HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—General factory superintendent for peas and 
corn. Must be quality packer. Position open at once. Address 
B-892, care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—man who thoroughly understands the cooking of 
jams and jellies and packing of same in cans and glass. State 
experience, references, and salary desired. Address Box B-891, 
care of The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


WANTED—-Position wanted as superintendent or assis- 
tant in can manufacturing plant by one who thoronghiy under- 
stands manufacturing all kinds of tin cans, both plain and 
lithographed. Has had years of experience turning out volume 
production at a minimum cost, also broad general experience 
in handling labor as well as can making equipnmient. Is steady 
and reliable and is desirous to connect with progressive con- 
cern. alary reasonable to start. First class references. 
Address Box B-881 care The Canning Trade. 


OPEN FOR PROPOSITION—Man of 13 years’ experience 
as can salesman. Have covered half of the United States; am 
acquainted with canners and specialty men in all sections. Ad- 
dress Box B-888 care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position as manager or superintendent thor- 
oughly familiar with the manufacturing of Pork and Beans, Cat- 
gy Tomato products. Address Box B-889 care The Canning 

rade. 


130 N. WELLS STREET 
Chicago, Ill. 


c. L. JONES & CO. 


BROKERS 
CANNED FOODS AND PRESERVERS SUPPLIES 


(We can serve a few more desireable accounts) 


131 STATE STREET 


3 
POSS 


& 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


WANTED—Graduate Mechanical Engineer, 32 years, mar- 
ried, 6 ft. tall, 205 pounds, pleasing personality, organizing 
ability, and reputation for getting things done. Broad general 
experience in factory improvement and operation. Special ex- 
perience in re-constructing and operating tomato and fruit 
products plant along mechanical and scientific lines. Desires 
to become connected with progressive concern. Rock bottom 
salary with bonus arrangement will be accepted to get started 
with right concern. Best references. Address Box B-873 
care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position as Superintendent Processor by an 
expert with years of experience in packing high-grade fruits 
and vegetables of all kinds; also, Ribbon Cane Syrup. I un- 
derstand all machinery used, including double seamers. Can 
remodel old plants or build a new one to the best of advantage. 
I am a good manager of help and can get results. Am sober, 
steady and willing to hustle. (The Middle West preferred.) 
Reference furnished. Address No. 612 East Grand River St.., 
Clinton, Mo. 


CORN 


PATENTED 


We thought we could write a pretty fair adver- 
tisement about the Indiana. But Grimes has 
beaten us. Wehand him the medal. And it’s 
based on experience. 


Let the Indiana help you—this season 


F. H. LANGSENKAMNP, 
INDIANAPOLIS, U. S. A. 


THE MORRAL 


Either SINGLE er DOUBLE 
THE MORRAL 


CORN CUTTER 
Either SINGLE or DOUBLE CUT 


Write for Prices and Further Particulars 


MORRAL BROTHERS 
MORRAL, OHIO 
BROWN, BOGGS CO., 

Sole Agents for Canada 
COCO OOOO 


GRIMES AND THE INDIANA 
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WANTED—Position as manager of canning plant. Ex- 
perienced in packing jams, green beans, tomatoes, apples etc. 
Qualified by experience to plan building and processes, install 
machinery and equipment from ground up. Address Box 
B-886 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position as superintendent and processor with 
a reliable, progressive canning and preserving company, requir- 
ing the services of a high class man with proven ability and 
reputation. Over 25 years practical experience in packing 
highest quality fruits and vegetables of all kinds, also jellies, 
jams, preserves marmalades, etc. Desire larger field. Can 
build, remodel and install machinery. Good manager of help. 
Salary reasonable to start. Highest references. Address Box 
B-878, care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position as salesman with several years exper- 
ience in canning machinery desires to make a change. Have 
general knowledge of canning process and capable of advising 
best methods. Address Box B-887 care of The Canning Trade. 


HUSKER 


Ltd., Hamilton, Oat. 


PATENTED 


Mm. FP. H. Langeenkamp, 
Indianapolis, Indima. 


Dear Sir: 


We have used your Indiana Pulper on a large pack of 
pumpkin with complete success. We used the combination pulping 
and finishing screen. We have had in operation a mumber of 
other types of pulpers and can state unqualifiedly that your 
machine, especially as it is fitted with this finishing screen, 
does the best work of any of them and has a capacity equal to two 
of the old machines. 


A strong feature in favor of your machine is the fact 
that it eliminates vibration due to the sturdy construction of 
the frame and the short, large shaft. We like the other pointe 
of accessibility, safety device, positive regulation of pomace, 
positive feed, cylindrical screen, bronze angler on the paddles, 
and the kind of metal used in the various parts... 


We ere well satisfied with the machine in every respecte 
Yours truly, 


GRIMES CANNING COMPANY 


w Cant 


as/ow 
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CANTON BOX COMPANY 


The Baltimore Box and Shook Company 


$01 S. CAROLINE STREET BALTIMORE, MD. 


THE 
MANUFACTURE 
OF 
TOMATO 
PRODUCTS 


TIGHT AND LEAK PROOF 


Approved construotion, machine-plan- 
ed joints, hoops, of proper size and num- 
ber, with a positive grip, and the fact 
that Caldwells are built by men who have 
been making superior tanks for over 30 
years. These are some of the! reasons 
why all Caldwell Tanks cannot possibly 


bulge, break or leak. Tanks of all sizes 
for all purposes. 


Send for Catalgue 
W. E. CALDWELL CO. Inc. 


2310 BROIK ST. LOUISVILLE, Ky. 


By W. G. HIBR 


former chief chemist and district factory supervisor of the 


T. A. Snider Preserve Co. of Chicago. 


An up-to date book completely covering the manu- 
facture of whole tomato pulp, catsup, chili sauce, tomato 
soup and trimming pulp. 

New Processes Bottling the same with- 
Complete formulas out after sterilization. 
ANEW, simple, accurate, How to pack trimming 
pulp testing method. pulp the government will 
The scientific preparation approve. 
of non-preservative cat- Twelve chapters of solid 
sup. ‘ meat—no trimmings. 
$5.00 POSTPAID 


CASH WITH THE ORDER 
ORDER THROUGH ‘The Canning Trade" 


2501 to 2515 Boston St. Baltimore, Md. 
PACKING BOXES 


Made up or in Shooks. Cargo or Carload, 


MANUFACTURER—— 
Canned Goods Cases 


A Cameron Machine asks no indulgence; it 
stands up to its job. 


CAN MACH 


83 Lockseam Body- Maker with 
Soldering Attachment. 
150 can-bodies per minute 


CAMERON CAN MACHINERY CoO. 
- 240 N. Ashland Ave. Chicago 
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THE CANNING TRADE. 


TWO OF OUR SPECIALTIES 
RETORTS 


Our Own 


Manufacture 
All sizes in 
Stock for 
Immediate 


Shipment. 
RUB 
+ 


Made in two styles. Illustration shows double 
machine for tops, bottoms and bodies. Single 
machine cleans tops and bottoms only. 


A. K. ROBINS & CO. 


(BOB SINDALL) 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


A Good PRODUCT plus an 
attractive “GAMSE LABEL” 


your 
properly displayed- 


spells “SUCCESS” 
We operate MORE LITHOGRAPHIC | 


- High Speed Offset Presses—than any 


house in Baltimore and can save you 


MONEY on your La 


LITHOGRAPHERS- 
Gamse Building, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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THE CANNING TRADE. 


Quick execution of order 
and accurate—too 


—system and organization makes it possible 


Into the Baltimore office comes the order from the customer. 
Accurately it is entered and started on its way. Click— 
click—it goes over the private. wire to the general office, 
where it is relayed by wire to one of eight floor traders on 
the New York Curb Market. Immediately after execution 
back over our wire goes the report to the Baltimore office, 
where the customer is advised. At every stopping place a 
record is made. 


And the record takes minutes only for ‘‘market’’ orders. 


This unexcelled brokerage service on stocks traded 
on “America’s second largest stock market’? may 
be profitably used by you. 


BALTIMORE OFFICE 
433 EQUITABLE BUILDING 
Outsiders who have Telephone St. Paul 8451 


IMPROVED STEEL PROCESS KETTLE 


Manufactured to hold 800, 1,000 and 1,200 2-lb. cans. Conceded 
to be the best; hundreds in use. Double thermometer pocket 
Tivited to each kettle. Constructed so as to use either water, 
dry steam, or open bath process. 


MADE 
BY 


ZASTROW 
MACHINE CO. 


studied our organization DIRECT PRIVATE WIRES Inc. 

and systern say that it is New York Chicago Boston 

no wonder that we give Vhiladelphia Pittsburgh 1404-1410 _ 
such satisfaction to our Detroit Baltimore Cleveland THAMES STREET 
customers. BALTIMORE - MD. 


cat, or «JONES & BAKER 
nhc Members New York Curb Market GEO.W. ZASTROW 


THE “BLISS” NO. 81 DOUBLE SEAMER 


has proved, by more than four years successful 
operation, that it is a worthy addition to the well 
known line of “BLISS” Automatic Can Making 
Machinery. 


With this Double Seamer a speed of 165 cans per minute in the can shop and on solid goods, 
and from 80 to 130 cans per minute on liquid and semi-liquid goods may easily be obtained— 


thus making it possible to operate a line of can making machinery with but one double seamer 
in the line. 


The “‘BLISS’’ No. 81 Double Seamer is extremely simple to operate and has no small, delicate 
parts to get out of order. 


e 
E. W. Bliss Company 
Main Offices: BROOKLYN, N. Y., U.S. A. 
American Factories: BROOKLYN, N. Y. and HASTINGS, MICH. 


CHICAGO DETROIT 
1857 CINCINNATI. PITTSBURGH BUFFALO, ST LOU 
FOREIGN SALES OFFICES and FACTORIES d 1921 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Pocock Street, Blackfriars Road, S. . Seed 
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THE CANNING TRADE. 35 


Make your sanitary equipment a show 
feature of your plant. Center your visit- 
ors attention on this and it surely will in- 
crease the nember who ask for your pack 
when they buy. 


Washing your stock will appeal to 
them. The MONITOR Corn Washer 


has a double appeal--- 


to your visitor because of its thor- 
oughness— 


to you because of its economical op- 
eration. 


Make sure of the cleanliness of your 


corn by using a MONITOR. 


Canadian Plant 


Tilsonburg, Ont. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO., 


SPECIAL AGENTS: 
HUNTLEY MFG. CO. 
; P. O. Drawer 25 SILVER CREEK, N. Y. BERGER’ a CARTER CO. 


San Francisco, 


HOUSE 


oO f Artigtic erit for Commercial Value. 


STEGHER. 


Our Label 


Stecher Lithographic ©. 
Rochester, N-Y. 
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THE CANNING TRADE. 


WRITE FOR | 


BIG REDUCTION 


IN PRICES OF 


Pulp Machines and Pulp Finishing Machines 


The Sinclair-Scott Company 
Wells and Streets BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


D. DREYER & CO, Inc. 


MANUPACTURERS 


BOXES and BOX SHOOKS for the CANNER 


ALICBRANNA AND SPRING STREETS, BALTIMORE 


Automatic Can Making Machinery 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


& 


To Secure the Best Pack of Peas 
at the Greatest Profit You Must Use 


HAMACHEK |DEAL 
GREEN PEA HULLING 


FRANK HAMACHEK, KEWAUNEE, WIS. 


Manufacturer of IDEAL VINERS, VINER FEEDERS and CHAIN ADJUSTERS 
ESTABLISHED 1880 
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WHERE TO BUY " 


————<—<=the Machinery and Supplies you need and the Leading Houses that supply them. 


Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Machines. 
Automatic Canmaking Machinery. See Can- 
makers’ Machinery. 


~~ (wire), scalding, picking, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


BELTS, carrier, rubber, wire, etc. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Bean Cleaners. See Cleaning & Grading Mchy. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed. 
Belting. See Power Plant Equipment. 


Berry Boxes. See Baskets, wood. 


BLANCHERS, vegetable and fruit. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Huntley ——. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins Co., Baltimore. 


Blowers, pressure. See Pumps. 


BOILER COMPOUND 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., — ony N. J. 
Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleveland, 


BOILERS AND ENGINES, steam. 
H. W. Caldwell & Sons Co., Chicago. 
Edw. & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Bottle Capping Machines. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Bottle Caps. See Caps. 
Bottle Cases, wood. See Boxes, Crates, Shooks. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Bottle Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., "Cincinnati, O. 


BOTTLERS’ SUPPLIES. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 
Box Nailing Machines. 


BOXES, CRATES and Shooks, wood. 
Baltimore Box & Shook Co:, Baltimore. 
Box Co., Baltimore. 
D. Dreyer & Co., Baltimore. 
alee Box Co., Louisville, Ky 
National Association of Box Mers. ., Chicago. 
Boxes, corrugated paper. See Corrugated 
Paper Products. 
Boxing Machines, can. See Labeling Machines, 
cau. 


BROKE 
Cc. L. Chicago. 
J. M. Zoller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Buckets and Pails, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 
Buckets and Pails, metal. See Enameled 


Buckets. 
Buckets, wood. See Cannery Supplies. 


Peg NERS, oll gas, gasoline, etc. 
. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


BY-PRODUCTS, machinery 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co. * Baltimore. 
Burning Brands. See Stencils. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Machinery. 
Can Conveyors. See Conveyors and Carriers. 


CAN COUNTERS. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem 
Can Fillers. See Filling , a 


CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn BY. 
Can Mehy. Co. ., Chicago. 
J. Lewis, Midd e port, N. Y. 
R. Mitchell Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
Can Markers. See Stampers and Markers. 
Can Lacquers. See Lacquer Manufacturers. 


CANNERY SUPPLIE 
— Co., all N. J. 
K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair: Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machine’ Co., Baltimore. 
Canning Experts. See Consulting Experts. 


Can Openers. 
Can Stampers. See Stam ers and Markers. 
Can Testers. See Canmakers’ Machinery. 
CAN-WASHING MACHINES. 
Morral Bros., Morral, O. 
Capping Machines, bottle. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


CANS, tin, all kinds. 
American Can Co., New York. 
Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 
WwW. Boyer & Baltimore. 
Continental Can Co., 
Fidelity Can Co., Baltimore. 
Heekin Can Co., *Cincinnat ti, O. 
Thos. F. Lukens Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
Whitaker-Glessner Co. 


Cans, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 


CAPPING MACHINES, soldering. 
sone Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Seaman Machines, colderless. See Closing 

Machine 


Ss. 
Capping Steels, soldering. See Cannery Supls. 


CARRIERS and Conveyors, gravity. 
Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., incinnati, oO. 


Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 

Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory work. 
See Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see Bottlers’ 
Mehy. 


Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 

Chain for elevating, conveying. See Convey- 
ors. 

Checks, employees’ time. See Stencils. 

Choppers, food, fruit, mincemeat, etc. 

Chutes, Gravity Spiral. See Carriers. 

Cider and Vinegar Makers’ Supplies. 


CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyexdotte). 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 


rales AND GRADING MACHINERY, 
ruit. 

Huntle Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

— irain’ Cleaner Co., Silver Creek. 


OLEANING & GRADING MAOHINERY, 
peas, bean, seed, etc. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Invincible Grain Cleaner Co., Silver Creek, 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 

Cleaning and Washing Machines, bottle. See 
Bottlers’ Machinery. 


Cleaning Machines, can. See Washers. 
Clocks, process time. See Controllers. 


CLOSING MACHINES, open top cans. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New tte City. 

E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. 

Caneron Can Mech y Co., mm. 

Coated Nails. See Nails. 

Coils, copper. See Copper Coils. 

Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See 
Milk Condensing Mchy. 


COLORS, Certified for foods. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co., New York. 


CONVEYORS & CARRIERS, canners. 
H. W. Caldwell & Son Co., Chicago. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


COOKERS, continuous agitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, J. 

Cookers’ retors. See Kettles, process. 
Cookers and Fillers, corn. See Corn Cooker- 


Fillers. 
Coolers, vegetable and fruit canners. 


COPPER COILS for tanks, 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. R. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


CORN SHAKERS (in the can). 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


CORN HUSKERS and SILKERS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Invincible rain Cleaner Co., Silver Creek, 


woe. Bros., Morral, Ohio. 


Corn Mixers and Agitators. See Corn Cooker. 
Fillers. 


CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 
(Boxes, Bottle Wrappers, etc.) 
The Container Club, Chicago. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
Stecher Litho. Co., Rochester, N.. ¥. 
U. 8S. Ptg. & Litho. Co., Norwood, Ohio. 


Counters. See Can Counters. 
Countershafts. See Speed Regulating. Devices. 


ona S and carrying machines. 
A. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
reg Renneburg & Sons. Co., Baltimore. 
K. Robins & Co., Bal timore. 

aes Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Cutters, corn. See Corn Cutters. 
Cutters, kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 
Cutters, string bean. See String Bean Mchy 
Dating Machines. See Stampers and Markers. 

DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, etc.). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
Dies, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 


DISTRIBUTING SYSTEMS, corn. 
H. W. Caldwell & Son Co., Chicago. 


Double-Seaming Machines. See Closing Mchs. 


DRYERS, drying machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 


ELEVATORS, Warehouse. 
Employees’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 


ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Engines, Steam. See Boilers and Engines. 
—— kettles. See Tanks, glass- 
ned. 


EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 


EXHAUST BOXES 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & ‘Co., Baltimore. 
Factory Stools. See Stools. 
Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 
Farming Machinery. 
Fertilizers. 


FIBRE CONTAINERS for food (not her- 
metically sealed). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., i Syracuse, Chicago. 
The Container Club, Ch icago. 


Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 


FIBRE PRODUCTS, boxes, boxboard, etc. 


Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
Fillers and Cookers. See Corn oker- 


Fillers. 
Filling Machines, bottles. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


FILLING MACHINES, can. 
Anderson-Barngrover ag Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. J. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Bros., Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 

— Machine, ‘syrup. See Syruping Ma- 
chines. 


MACHINES, catsup, etc. 
H. Indianapolis. 
K. Robins Co., Baltimore. 
Sinelain-Seott Co., Baltimore. 
FLUX, soldering. 
Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Food Choppers. See Chop sy 
Friction Top Cans. See tin. 
Fruit Graders. See Cheaning and Grading 
Mehy., fruit. 
Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 
FRUIT PITTERS and seeders. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, 
Fruit Presses. See Cider Makers’ 
Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery Supplies. 
Gauges, pressure, time, etc. See Power Plant 
quipment. 
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WHERE TO BUY—Continued 


GEARS, silent. 
H. W. Caldwell & Son Co., Chicago. 


GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Generators, electric. See motors. 

Glass-lined Tanks. See Tanks, glass-lined. 
Governors, steam. See Power Plant Equip. 
Grading Mches. See Cleaning and Gr’d’ § Mchy. 
Gravity Carriers. See Carriers and Con- 

veyors. 
Green Corn Huskers. 


See Corn Huskers. 
Green Pea Cleaners. 


See Cleaning and Grad- 
ing Mchy. 
Hoisting and Carrying Mches. See Cranes. 


Hominy Making Machinery. 
Hullers and Winers. See Pea Hullers. 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 
Hydrometers (for determining the Density 
of Brines, ete.) See Cannery 


upplies. 
Ink, can-stamping. See Stencils. 


INSURANCE, canners’, 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. 
Chicago. 


Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 


JACKETED PANS, steam. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Emil Schaefer, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Jars, fruit. See Glass Bottles, etc. 
Juice Pumps. See Pumps. 
Kerosene Oil Burners. See Burners. 
Ketchup Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


Warner. 


KETTLES, copper, piste jacketed. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Ind. 
Kettles, enameled. See Tanks, glass-lined. 


KETTLES, process. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimo ore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 


NIVES, miscellaneous. 
at K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


KRAUT MACHINERY. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 


LABEL Manufacture 
Calvert Lithograph Co., Detroit. 
— Gamse & Co., Baltimore. 
J. Kittredge "& Co., Chicago. 
ER, & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
Stecher Litho. Co., Rochester, a 
U. S. Printing & ‘Litho. Co.,’ Norwood, Ohio. 


LABELING MACHINES 
Fred. H. Knapp Co. Westminster, Md. 
Morral Bros., Morrai, Ohio. 


LABORATORIES for analysis of goods, etc. 
National Canners Asso., Washington, D. C. 


Markers, can. See Stampers and Markers. 
Marking Ink, pots, etc. See Stencils. 
Marmalade Machinery. See Pulp Machinery. 
Meat Canning Machinery. 

Meat Choppers. See Choppers. 


MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MCHY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
H. R. Stickney, Portland, Me. 


MILL SUPPLIES, Pulleys, Etc. 
H. W. Caldwell & Sons Co., Chicago. 
Molasses Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 
chines. 


Nailing Machines. See Box Nailing Machines. 


OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Edw. Renneburg & oo Co., Baltimore. 
Packers’ Cans. See Ca 
Pails, tubs, Fibre Containers. 


PAIN 
Jos. Te Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Paper Boxes. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Paper ee and Containers. See Fibre Con- 


See Knives. 


ARING MACHINE 
Sinclair. Scott Co., 


PASTE, canners 
Arabol Mfg. Co., ee York City 
Continental Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. 
F. H. Knapp Co., Westminster, Md. 
Western Paste and Gum Co., Chicago. 


PEA and BEAN Chicago 
Leonard Seed Co. 
B. Rice Seed Co., 


“PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


Pea Harvesters. See Farming Machinery. 


Pea Hullers and Vin 
Chisholm Scott Co. Columbus, oO. 
Frank Hamachek, ‘Kewaunee, Wis. 


Pea Vine Feeders. 
Chisholm Scott Co.. Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 


PEELING KNIVE 
A. K. Robins & Co., a 


Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 


PEELING MACHINE: 
Sinclair-Seott Co., 


PEELING TABLES, continuous. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., san Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Salem, N 
Belt Co., Chica £0. 

. K. Robins & Co., 


Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 


Picking 1 Genes. Baskets, etc. See Baskets. 
hes Belts and Tables. See Pea Canners’ 
chy. 


MACHINERY. 
J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 
Tonn R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Genners’. 


OWER PLANT 
Caldwell & Son Co., Chic 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Secor. City, N. J. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago. 


Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Machinery. 
Power Transmission Mchy. See Power Plant 
Equipment. 
PRESERVERS’ MACHINE 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., a 


MACHINERY. 
as Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PUMPS, air, water, brine, syru 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York “City. 
Regulators for Cookers. etc. See Controllers. 
Retort Crates. See Kettles, process. 
Retorts, steam. See Kettles, process. 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 
Saccharometers (syrup testers). See Cannery 
Supplies. 


SALT, canners. 
Colonial Salt Co., Chicago; Akron, O.; Buffalo. 


Sanitary Cleaner and Cleaner. See Cleaning 
Compounds. 

top) cans. See Cans. 

Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 


SCALDERS, tomato, etc. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem. N. ae 
Huntley Mfg. Co., ‘Silver Creek. a 
Fdw. Renneburg Sons Co.. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


Sealding and Picking Baskets. 

Scrap Bailing Press. : 

Screw Cans, bottle. See Caps. 

Sealing Machines, bottle. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 

Sealing Machines, sanitary cans. See Closing 
Machines. 


See Baskets. 


SEEDS, canners’, all 
Leonard Seed Co., ica 

J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, 
Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 


SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY. 
FE. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, 
Cameron Can Mehy. Co., Chicago. Til. 


Shooks. See Boxes, Crates, etc. 


STEVES AND SCREE 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Sliver Creek, 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
SILKING MACHINES, corn. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek. N. 


Slicers, fruit and vegetable. See Rien and 
Slicers. 


SOLDER. 
Thos. F. Lukens Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sorters, pea. See Cleaning & Grading Mchy. 
SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Ma- 
chines, belt drives, etc.). 
Sinclair Scott & Co.. Baltimore. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. 


STAMPERS AND MARKERS, 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York € City. 
Steam Cookers, continuous. See Cookers. 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 
Steam Pipe Covering. See Boiler and Pipe 
Covering. 
Steam Retorts. See Kettles, process. 


STEEL STOOLS, CHAIRS, Etc. 
STENCILS, marking pots and brushes, brass 
checks, rubber and steel type, burning 


brands, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 


Huntle Co., Silver Creek, 
le Grain’ Cleaner Co., Naver Creek. 
Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 
ie K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


ae. engine room, line shaft, etc. See 
ower Plant Equipment. 

Supply y yom ane General ‘Agents. See Gen- 
Electrical Appliances. 


eral Age 

SYRUPING MACHINE. 

Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. a, San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, 
Syrup Testers (saccharometers). See Micro- 

scopic Apparatus. 
Tables, aking. See Pea Canners’ Mchy. 


Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, glass lined s 
F. H. Langsenkamp, coat, Ind. 


TANKS, WOOD 

W. E. Caldwell Con oulsville, Ky. 

Temperature Gauges. See Recording Instru- 
ments. 

Temperature Regulating Apparatus. 
trollers. 

Testers, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 

Ticket Punches. See Stencils. 

Time Controllers, process. See Controllers. 

Tin Lithographing. See Decorated Tin. 


See Con- 


TIN PLATE, canmakers 
Carnahan Tm Plate and Sheet Co., Canton, O. 
Tipping Machines. See Capping Machines. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Belt Co., Chi 

K. Robins & Co altimore. 
Seed. See Seeds. 


TOMATO WASHER 
Machine Co., N. J. 
K. Robins & Co.. Baltimore. 
Boiler Works, Marion, Ind. 


Transmission Machinery. See Power Plant 


Equipment. 
Trucks, Platform, etc. See Factory Trucks. 
‘See Glass Bottles, etc. 


Tumblers, glass. 

Turbines. See Electrical Machinery. 

ee Speed Countershafts. See Speed Reg- 
ulators. 


VALVES. 
H. W. Caldwell & Sons Co., Chicago. 
Vegetable Corers, etc. See Corers and Slicers 
Vegetable Parers. See Paring Machines. 
Viner Feeders. See Viners and Hullers. 


VINERS AND HULLERS. 
Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, a Wis. 
Warehouses. See 8 
Washers, bottle. Fy Bottiers’ Machinery. 
Washers and scalders, fruit, etc. See Scalders. 


WASHERS, can and jar. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. a. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Washing and Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 

Windmills and Water: Supply Systems. See 
Tanks, wood. 

Wiping Machines, can. See Mechy. 

Wire Bound Boxes. See Box 

Wire Scalding Baskets. See. Baskets. 

Wrappers, paper. See Corrugated Paper 


Products. 
Machines, can. See labelling Mchs. 


ANDOTTE—Sanitary Cleaner. 
J. bas Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 


| 
imore. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Evaporated and Condensed Milk CANS Fruit and Vegetable CANS oyster and Shrimp CANS 
CAN COMPANY 


FACTORIES 


ADDRESS 


Foot of Lawrence Street, Baltimore, Md. 


To Insure 
Deliveries 
to Customers 
FOUR 
SEPARATE 


A complete line of ELEVATING, CONVEYING and 
Power Transmitting Machinery. 


H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY, OWNER 
17th STREET AND WESTERN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
50 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 


SPROCKET WHEELS, PULLEYS, SHAFTING, 


Combined 
Capacity 
Over 


FIVE HUNDRED 
MILLION CANS 
PER ANNUM 


WEIRTON. WEST VA. 
FACTORIES 


35 


PHELPS CAN COMPANY 


Plants at: w.va. Nou 


New Philadelphia. Ohio, 


MACHINE 
MOLDED 


GEARS 


All the teeth are molded from a single tooth pattern 
the spacing being done by accurate machinery, the 
gear being as nearly perfect as a cast tooth gear can 
be made. SPUR, BEVEL, MITER and WORM 
GEARS. We also make CUT TOOTH gears. 


CALDWELL 


CHAIN BELTING 


BEARINGS, CLUTCHES. 
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